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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE SUMMER WOODS, 


_ ave o’clock on a bright June morning. A stretch of wood 

on the northern slopes of the South Downs, and Glyn Beverley 
sketching in the midst of the wild roses, honeysuckles and dappled 
foxgloves of early summer. 

A lovely spot whereon to set up an easel. A grassy knoll bedight 
with flowers. A wealth of leafage on three sides. On the fourth, 
through a gap in the foliuge, a glorious view of the Downs fading 
away into the blue of infinite distance. 

At its highest point the wood merges into a park where stately 
beeches shed acres of shade upon the deer-trodden grass and gather 
amber lichens about their boles, and carpet the pathways with purple 
leaves of bygone seasons. 

A morning to satisfy the most fastidious mind, and Glyn Beverley 
revelled in its brightness ; the more so because like most geniuses, 
he was discontented with his work, although it represented many days 
of patient labour. 

“T shall only muddle it if I do more,” he said; “and yet how 
utterly it fails to convey an idea of the beauty of the scene; of the 
richness, the superabundance of nature which I see around! How 
the simplest bit of nature’s handiwork defies our best efforts! It 
must take its chance, however.” 

He rose, and throwing his arms above his head, gave a prolonged 
stretch to ease his muscles, for he had been sitting closely at his 
work for over three hours. 

Glyn had no reason to be ashamed of his proportions. He was 
close on six feet in his stockings, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
fair-haired. Well-featured without being strictly handsome, He had 
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soft grey eyes wherein was a world of thought and no lack of senti- 
ment, for he was not yet five-and-twenty. He wore a beard trimmed 
to within moderate bounds, whereby it became an ornament, not an 
obtrusive disfigurement. His suit of grey Cheviot sat neatly but 
easily upon him, suggesting that happy medium, equally removed 
from the extremes of foppishness and slovenliness which marks a man 
of good taste. 

Glyn strode away through the wood towards the hill-top where he 
contemplated painting a companion picture. The spot he had left 
was so secluded that he did not bestow a second thought on the 
unprotected state of his traps. He had been staying at the little inn 
called the Coach and Horses, in the neighbouring village of Harley- 
ford, for the last three weeks, working diligently on his picture every 
day. In all that time he had not once been interrupted by a human 
footstep. But even Crusoe’s domain was invaded in the end: as 
Glyn Beverley’s was destined to be on this particular morning. 

He had not been gone ten minutes when voices broke the stillness 
of the spot. One as melodious as the blackbird’s ; the other more 
pronounced, but still seductive in its tone. 

“ Blanche, here’s some one sketching,” said one. 

‘Then he must be a sprite, for he is invisible,” returned the other. 

Upon this two ladies came through the opening in the wood and 
stood in the leafy amphitheatre. 

“Don’t stop, Laura. He may be near, and may not like his 
picture looked at,” said the one with the melodious voice. 

‘* What nonsense!” replied the other. ‘There can be no possible 
harm in having a peep. Do look. It’s quite lovely.” 

With that the speaker planted herself in front of the easel and 
inspected the picture minutely. 

Voices are indicative of character. The low tones of the younger 
of the two made you look instinctively for the winning sweetness 
which was in her face and in her soft brown eyes. — All was in 
harmony with the voice. All soft-voiced creatures are gentle and 
kind and good. A harsh-tongued woman will peck at you like a 
screeching parrot. But even the parrot drops its voice to a low 
gurgle when it is amiable and would be caressed. 

The one who was addressed as Laura was older by some years, but 
by no means unattractive. She had grey eyes approaching to blue, 
and light-brown hair with a tinge of gold at the ends. A matchless 
complexion. Cheeks that rivalled the eglantine hard by; and a 
jaunty little hat set well back on the bright hair, according to the 
fashion of the day. A somewhat diminutive figure inclining to 
embonpoint. Plump, rounded neck and wrist, and the daintiest of 
gloves and boots. 

The younger was dressed in an almost uniform tint of brown; the 
elder in more showy fashion, but with no abrupt contrasts. Each 
had an air of unmistakable breeding and refinement. A man might 
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do a more foolish thing than lose his heart to either one, on this fine 
morning in the summer woods. 

Woman’s curiosity triumphed over prudence. The dark-eyed girl 
was beside her friend in a moment, gazing intently at the picture. 
She looked so long and ardently—so silently—that her companion 
became impatient. 

** Don’t you think it exquisite ?” 

“Perfectly beautiful.” Then with a half-sigh. ‘‘ What wouldn’t 
I give to paint like that.” 

“You should get him to teach you, Blanche. But there! we 
don’t know that it isa ‘him’ yet. It may be a woman. Women are 
so clever nowadays. All except me.” 

** A woman wouldn’t be sketching in this lonely place.” 

“Oh! I don’t know that—they do all sorts of things—catch 
salmon, shoot pheasants, walk the hospitals, climb mountains with 
short skirts and leather gaiters. I shouldn’t half mind the last myself. 
It must be rather fun, especially if one has good ankles.” 

“Hush Laura! He may hear you.” 

“You have made up your mind that it is a ‘he’ then. Oh, what 
funny little bottles !” 

Her eyes had lighted on the tubes of paint lying all higgledy- 
piggledy on the ground, which she stirred up with her parasol. The 
next moment one was in her hand, and the delicate tips of her fingers 
pressed with a fatal suddenness on the yielding metal. Out came a 
squirt of Prussian blue. 

“Ugh!” 

“Oh, Laura, what have you done?” 

In an instant the Prussian blue was all over gloves and pocket- 
handkerchief, which latter was pressed suddenly into service, but only 
to look as if it had come from the dyer’s. Laura was in despair. 

“What sha// I do?” 

** Wipe your gloves on the grass. Never mind the handkerchief.” 

“You are a creature of resources. There!” 

She set to work as her companion suggested, but Prussian blue 
sticks to everything with which it comes in ‘contact with all the 
tenacity of the Prussian race. Rub, rub, rub. Blanche knelt down 
to assist her friend, and in her eagerness overlooked the fact that her 
own dress was smudging the palette which lay near at hand. At 
length the dark eyes discovered the new catastrophe, and visible 
alarm was in those eyes. 

“ Now we ave done it. Look there.” 

Laura rose and gazed in the direction indicated, and became the 
very image of despair. Blanche laughed outright, displaying between 
her rich, ripe lips, teeth of exquisite whiteness. 

“Why, Laura, you look more like a naughty school-girl than a 
respectable, middle-aged widow! I shall have to drop you as a 
chaperon ; you are always getting into mischief. Good gracious!” 
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The exclamation was called forth by the sudden appearance of Glyn 
in the opening of the trees. 

“It is not of the least consequence, ladies,” he said. 

Laura—otherwise Mrs, Courtenay Byng—uttered a little shriek. 
Blanche was startled, but remained outwardly calm. 

Beverley advanced and raised his hat. 

“We owe you a thousand apologies, I am sure,” onid Blanche, in 
demurest tone. 

“T am really dreadfully ashamed of myself, and so awfully sorry I 
have injured your paints,” said Laura, with a twinkle in her eye. 

“It does not matter in the very remotest degree, I assure you,” 
responded Glyn. “If you don’t mind the smell of a little turpentine, 
I can set matters right in a moment.” 

“Tt does not matter at all about the gloves,” said Mrs. Byng, 
pulling them off and displaying the prettiest of dimpled hands ; “ but 
my friend’s dress is in a sad state.” 

“ And we have spoiled your paints!” chimed in Blanche. ‘Oh, I 
am so very sorry!” 

“Pray do not think about that. There is no harm done—except to 
your dress,” he added, looking at it regretfully. 

Fascinating little Mrs. Byng thought her gloves might have come 
in for a larger share of sympathy, and she pouted. 

‘* But pray let me rub off the paint. It will come off easily while 
it is wet. There would be some difficulty when it is dry.” 

** Thanks—but it is giving you so much trouble.” 

‘“* None whatever,” responded Glyn, selecting a piece of clean rag. 

Glyn was young and enthusiastic. His eyes had met those of the 
younger lady, and something in them seemed to stir his inmost heart. 
In fact, it was a trying situation to one whose life had hitherto been 
passed in simple seclusion. He was secretly shy, though one would 
not have suspected it from his outward bearing. ‘This sudden in- 
vasion of his domain by two women, so lovely that they might have 
come straight from the spheres, bringing with them an air of some- 
thing superior to his everyday world, was not a thing that he could 
encounter with perfect equanimity. And now he was positively 
kneeling at the feet of the lovelier of the two, holding the skirt of her 
dress with one hand and endeavouring to erase the treacherous paint 
with the other, she looking down on him with grateful eyes the while. 
Glyn’s heart throbbed, and his hand, usually so steady, trembled a 
little. 

A few moments of silence. The twittering of the birds and the 
hum of insects in the sunny air around became more audible. 

“T am sure that will do quite well. How good of you to take so 
much trouble !” 

“‘Stay—there is a little more here.” Rub, rub, rub. The last 
speck was beginning to disappear. Glyn was rather sorry. The voice 
moved him even more than the eyes. It was a voice one does not 
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meet with twice in a lifetime—so soft, so sympathetic, so penetrating 
in its musical tones. 

Mrs. Byng began to be impatient. She thought the artist had 
rubbed long enough, and almost wished her own smart dress bore 
some stains. She had an eye for masculine beauty, and Glyn’s form 
and face were by no means unattractive. 

“They will think we are lost, Blanche.” 

“ Yes”—coming out of a sort of dream. ‘“ There—lI am sure it is 
all off now. Thank you so much!” 

Glyn rose, showing unmistakably that he was sorry his task was 
over. There was a pause. Then the younger lady resumed. 

“We took the liberty of looking at your picture. How beautiful 
it is!” 

“IT am very glad you think so, I fear I am rather discontented 
with it myself.” 

The dark eyes opened widely. 

“Discontented with ¢hat?” 

“TI fear so.” 

“But why? It seems to me quite perfect.” 

Glyn smiled. ‘I only hope the critics will think so,” he sepia 
“* They are somewhat merciless.” 

There was a touch of sympathy in the dark-eyed girl when in 
spoke again. Was it the despondent tone of the artist which evoked 
it? It seemed so. 

“How much I should like my father to see it! He is a great 
connoisseur. I am sure he would like it. Would you think me very 
intrusive if I brought him ?” 

“On the contrary, it will give me great pleasure to show it. Only 
I fear it is hardly worth coming far to see.” 

“Oh, he is not far off! We left him with some friends near the 
South Lodge. I will go for him at once, if I may.” 

“‘ By all means. I feel much pleased that you think my picture 
worth the trouble.” 

“Then we shall probably be back in a quarter of an hour.” 

Mrs, Byng struck in. “If I should not return I will say good- 
morning, with many apologies for the trouble I have given you.” 

Glyn seemed to awake to the consciousness of her presence. “I 
beg you will not mention it,” he said. 

** But you will come back with us, Laura?” said her friend. 

“Tam not sure; I ama little tired. It is no joke climbing the 
hill a second time in this hot weather.” 

She let those dangerous eyes of hers linger a moment on the 
artist as she bowed her adieux; but he was too much absorbed in 
the contemplation of the brown ones to notice it. They were about 
to turn back into the path by which they had arrived—a mere track 
in the grass and flowers. 

“If you are going to the Lodge, this will be your nearest way,” 
said Glyn, pointing in the opposite direction, 
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“I know—but the wood is rather too dense that way—if I remember 
rightly.” 

“She is not a stranger, then,” thought Glyn. ‘I wonder who she 
can be.” Then aloud: “I don’t think you will find it so. I have 
come that way every morning, and have made the path easy. There 
is this trunk of a tree in the way which seems to have lain here for 
years—that is the only obstacle. Let me help you over.” 

“Oh, thank you ; but I think we can manage it very well.” 

Nevertheless when Glyn advanced, a hand was put out willingly 
for assistance, so Glyn retained it in his own for some seconds, until 
the passage of the tree was accomplished. He turned to Mrs. Byng. 

‘I’m afraid I must have both,” said that lady in a pretty little help- 
less kind of way. ‘Iam so dreadfully clumsy and not so light as 
my friend. I do hope it isn’t hollow.” 

Glyn was on the top of the trunk, and he was no slight weight. 
**'You need have no fear on that score,” he laughed, stamping one 
foot heavily upon it. “It’s perfectly sound.” 

Thus assured, Mrs. Byng put both her dainty little hands into his, 
and was lifted up in a trice, albeit she did strive to make herself 
heavier than she really was. The descent on the other side being 
accomplished, she again turned on him a beaming smile. 

“What heaps of trouble we are giving you! Thanks—so much.” 
Then she followed her friend who was already some way down the path. 

Glyn returned to his easel, and for the first time since he 
commenced his picture experienced a strange feeling of solitude. 
Then he broke into soliloquy. 

“What a lovely creature! Not altogether lovely either, but so 
winning. And what on earth is it in her voice? I seem to hear its 
cadence now. Who can she be, I wonder? Her father a great 
connoisseur, she said. I wonder what he will say to this. I’m half 
sorry, now, that they have seen it. But then, if they had not I should 
not have seen her ; and I wouldn’t have lost the sight of that face, 
or the tone of that voice, for a kingdom. I think now a touch or 
two more may improve this bit of foreground.” 

He set to work again ; but it must be confessed that his thoughts 
were running more upon his recent visitors than upon his picture. 
The still noon seemed to dwell upon all around. The song of the birds 
was reduced to an occasional twitter among the branches. The 
yellow butterfly fluttered idly by—now and then a wild bee hummed 
across the opening—the lark had stilled his morning song and 
was at rest amid the grass. Even the bleat of the sheep became 
musical, mellowed by distance and the intervening leafage. Presently 
voices were heard again, and Glyn rose and waited in some anxiety. 
A moment after, four figures were seen coming up the path. The 
two ladies we have seen before, an elderly gentleman, and a younger one. 

“You see I have come back after all,” said Mrs. Byng, as soon 
as they were within speaking distance. ‘I could not resist another 
peep at your picture.” 
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CHAPTER IL 
AN INVITATION. 


“* Let me introduce my father, Sir Percy Venables.” 

Glyn found himself bowing to a silver-haired man of about sixty, 
and was dimly conscious that this must be the great man of the 
district, and the owner of the broad lands and park of which the wood 
was a part. This much had he learned from the gossips at the 
Coach and Horses. 

And this sweet-voiced girl was the daughter! Glyn had felt 
instinctively that she was some one of importance from the air of 
thorough breeding which he had appreciated from the first. A 
baronet’s daughter—and he a struggling artist! There was a big gulf 
between them—of that he was fully conscious ; but why should that 
thought flit across his mind the moment he knew who she was? 
One way or the other it could be of very little consequence to him. 

*‘T have not the pleasure of knowing your name,” Miss Venables 
resumed, as if in apology for the one-sided introduction. 

“‘ Beverley—Glyn Beverley.” 

* Any relation to the Glyns of Langford ?” asked Sir Percy. 

“* My mother was a Glyn of Langford,” the artist replied briefly. 

“ Ah! indeed! My daughter has quite fallen in love with your 
picture. May I be permitted to see it?” 

** By all means. It is here.” 

“ Ah! charming, charming,” said Sir Percy, taking up a position 
in front of the picture, and wagging his head from side to side 
with a glass to his eye to catch the best light. 

“’Pon my word—excellent, most excellent. Quite a success, I 
declare.” 

“JT am very glad you think so,” said Beverley. “I have 
certainly endeavoured to keep as close to nature as possible.” 

“Indeed you have—indeed you have. Most wonderfully truthful. 
I congratulate you, sir. But am I right? a little crude just in 
that corner, eh? just a very little.” 

Like all other would-be connoisseurs, Sir Percy felt it was hardly 
the correct thing to give unqualified praise ; and indeed it is possible 
that he was quite conscientious in his objection. Those who assume 
or are accredited with a critical knowledge of art, lose the unadulte- 
rated enjoyment of the ignoramus in the contemplation of a fine work. 
The habit of searching for defects grows upon them, until they begin 
to imagine them where they do not exist. That keen analyst 
Schlegel, says and says truly, that great minds enjoy beauties while 
little ones are searching for defects. 

‘You will observe that the green is very intense in nature just in 
that spot,” said Glyn. ‘I don’t think I have overdone it.” 

*“‘ Perhaps not, perhaps not,” said the baronet retreating before the 
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palpable fact, then rallying again, “but it is not always advisable to 
keep too closely to nature, is it ?” 

“In so perfect a scene as this I should not be disposed to depart 
from what I see. Perhaps I may be Quixotic, but if I intentionally 
alter any scene I am painting I have the sensation of having told 
a lie.” 

The dark-eyed girl looked up quickly, Mrs. Byng smiled, Sir 
Percy gave a sidelong glance at the artist and murmured to himself, 
“‘a singular young man, an original, evidently an original.” 

“Tt seems to me,” pursued Glyn, “that nature admits of no com- 
promise. ‘There is your scene and you should paint it truthfully or 
not at all. If we allow imagination to step in, and leave out this and 
put in that, we may as well go back to Sir George Beaumont’s brown 
tree at once.” 

Sir Percy was not good at argument. He had certain crotchets, 
but had hardly the strength of intellect to do battle in order to main- 
tain them. He was easily routed, so he shifted his ground. 

“Quite the modern view of art, I see. Well, you have made 
good your words by producing a very charming picture. I like it 
immensely—immensely.” 

“Tsn’t that bit of sunlight delightful?” struck in Blanche. 

‘Quite charming, quite charming ; like a bit of real light, I declare. 
Excuse my asking, but have you done much in this way ; exhibited 
much ? I don’t remember anything similar to this in the Academy.” 

“No indeed ; I look upon this more as a recreation. My chief 
occupation is portrait-painting.” ‘ 

“Had you anything in the Academy last year?” aes: Blanche. 

“Yes, one picture; a portrait of a lady in a white dress with an 
open sunshade.” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Blanche in an excited tone. ‘I thought 
I remembered your name. It hung in the second room.” 

6c Yes.” 

“Don’t you remember, papa? The one we all liked so much. 
I remember calling you back to look at it. Laura, you were with us. 
You must remember it.” 

Mrs. Byng was chattering with the second gentleman of the party. 
He was a young man of about three- or four-and-twenty ; clear-eyed 
but heavy featured, and for his age most inordinately fat; so fat 
indeed that every movement was an effort, and he had not yet quite 
regained his breath after the ascent of the hill. 

“Oh yes! I remember it perfectly,” said Mrs. Byng. ‘ You were 
with us also, Mr. Forbes. You must remember it.” 

“*Pon my honour, I don’t,” was the response. ‘ There’s such an 
awful lot of pictures there that I jumble them all up together.” 

“How stupid of you,” said Mrs. Byng. “TI know I made you put 
a mark against it in the catalogue.” 

“* But you made me put a mark against about three hundred. It 
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was impossible to remember half of them. Besides, I’ve no head for 
that sort of thing.” 

** But don’t you like this very much?” asks Blanche. 

“Yes, I like that very well.” Then by way of saying something 
civil: “It must be awfully hard to do, ain’t it? I can’t think how 
you do it. I couldn’t, to save my life.” 

Miss Venables laughed outright. 

“T don’t think you’re particularly fond of doing anything, Mr. 
Forbes, except smoking surreptitious pipes. It’s lucky you have Mrs. 
Byng to keep you in order. I know you’re dying for one now. Am 
I not right ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, you are.” 

* But I don’t intend to allow it,” cried Mrs. Byng. “TI shall let 
you off duty by-and-by, and then you may indulge as much as 
you like. I don’t know what would become of you if I didn’t look 
after you.” 

“Ts it fair to ask who your sitter was, Mr. Beverley ?” asked Miss 
Venables. ‘ We thought her so very pretty. You only put in that 
provoking ‘portrait of a lady’ in the catalogue, if 1 remember 
rightly.” 

“It is no secret-—it was my sister,” Glyn answered. ’ 

** How pretty she must be,” said Blanche musingly. 

“Do you flatter your sitters, Mr. Beverley?” asked Mrs. Byng 
archly. “If so, I might be tempted to ask you to paint me.” 

Glyn was in a dilemma. He must pay the usual trite compliment 
—or appear boorish. Sir Percy came to his rescue—speaking with 
the privilege of his years. 

“‘ Why, my dear Mrs. Byng, you have been painted scores of times, 
and yet they have never made you half as pretty as you are, I must 
admit. But upon my life, I should very much like to have you painted, 
Blanche. Now I think of it, this would be a capital opportunity.” 

“Oh, papa! It is not worth while,” protested Blanche, in sincere 
self-depreciation. 

“Let me be the best judge of that, my dear. What do you say, 
Mr. Beverley—could you undertake it? Something in the style of 
the one at the Academy, you know.” 

‘TI should be only too delighted,” answered Beverley. 

‘What shall we arrange, then? What stay do you make here ?” 

“T can make any arrangement that will suit Miss Venables.” 

“You could come to us ?” 

“Yes,” 

“* We can place a room entirely at your disposal. We are close at 
hand, Lupton Park. You could pursue your landscape studies here 
at the same time.” 

“You are very good. That reminds me that I have been a tres- 
passer all this time.” 

‘Not a bit of it. Artists are privileged, you know. We don’t as 
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a rule like the pheasants disturbed, but you won’t carry off any eggs. 
Have the keepers found you out?” 

“Ves; but I managed to conciliate them by promising to keep to 
one beat.” 

“Quite so—quite so. But now about this picture. When would 
it suit you, Blanche?” 

‘‘ Whenever it is convenient to Mr. Beverley,” said Blanche. “ That 
is, if it must be done.” 

“We shan’t have a better opportunity, you know, so it had better 
be settled. Let me see—what day is this? Would Monday next 
suit you, Mr. Glyn? I beg pardon, I mean Beverley—knew the 
Glyns slightly—many years ago though—before your time. What 
do you say to Monday next, Blanche? ” 

“It will suit me perfectly well.” 

“Well, let us say Monday. You can take your time, you know, Mr. 
Glyn—Beverley, I mean. Come to us on Monday at any rate. You 
can begin as soon after as you like, but there is no absolute hurry. 
I’m told it’s a good plan to study the face of your subject beforehand 
—this will give you the opportunity, you know.” 

Glyn was on thorns. However willing he might be to study the 
sweet face before him, he felt that it was an ordeal which would be 
absolutely repugnant to one so delicate-minded as Miss Venables 
appeared to be. He could have choked Sir Percy for his maun- 
derings, while at the same time he inwardly blessed him for giving 
him so rare an opportunity of putting forth his best powers. 

“TI shall hardly have my materials from town by Monday ; but I 
shall be pleased to come on that day as you are so good as to 
suggest. There is no need to persecute Miss Venables, however, 
until I really commence.” 

“Tt is rather dreadful, I must confess, to think one is undergoing a 
process of constant inspection,” said Blanche. 

“Tt is nothing when you are used to it, dear,” struck in Mrs. 
Byng, with the air of one who had been martyrised times without 
number. 

“Tt is a process to which I have no desire to become inured,” 
responded her friend. Then, as if feeling the speech was a little 
ungracious to the artist, she added: “ But I shall be quite pleased to 
give Mr. Beverley as many sittings as he may think necessary, since 
papa wishes to have the picture.” 

Glyn bowed his thanks, with increasing respect for the unaffected 
common sense of the girl who was to be his next subject. 

“We must be going,” said the baronet, “It is quite arranged, 
then,” he added, turning to the artist. ‘We shall look for you on 
Monday. Come as early as you like. Good-day. Very pleased to 
have made your acquaintance.” 

He was moving away when a thought suddenly seemed to strike 
him. “ By the way, if you could conveniently bring your landscape 
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with you, I think it would be advisable. We are expecting some 
visitors. It might be an advantage to you.” 

“Thanks, very much,” said Glyn. ‘I will certainly bring it.” 

A warm shake of the hand from the baronet, a frank “ good-bye” 
from his daughter, a fascinating smile and bow from Mrs. Byng, and 
they were gone—all except Mr. Forbes, who lingered. When the 
others were out of earshot, he spoke. 

6c I say.” 

6c Ves.” 

“Do you think you can hit her off?” 

““T hope so.” 

“‘She’s awfully pretty, ain’t she? I can’t think how the deuce 
you'll do it. Have a cigar?” 

“ Thanks.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A DULL DAY WITH A BRIGHT ENDING. 


Lookinc from the window of the Coach and Horses at an early 
hour next morning, Glyn beheld a dismal prospect. A change had 
come over the aspect of Nature—a change so great that it seemed 
difficult to realise the fact that he was in the same glad world which 
literally revelled in sunshine twenty-four hours ago. A sunshine 
which shed its gifts of gold upon man and bird and beast, with a hand 
more lavish than that of the last Lydian king when he showered his 
treasures on the renowned temple of Delphi. 

If Nature was a sybarite yesterday, she became a Spartan to-day : 
for the strong south-west gale lashed the woods and fields with thongs 
of stinging hail and rain. No anchorite of old could have torn his 
vile body with more cruel, self-inflicted stripes than Nature dealt 
herself this day. The dragging rain-clouds swooped along the hill- 
sides. Fierce channels of whitened waters swept down the chalk 
roads, leaving a hundred miniature deltas on the soddened fields 
below. Every separate leaf and branch sent its little cascade to the 
spongy moss beneath. Sheep huddled under the lee of stray patches 
of gorse on the uplands above, while the wretched cattle in the fields 
below crammed their tails into the hedgerows to escape, as best they 
might, the fury of the storm. 

Glyn’s sketching umbrella no longer reared its white dome like a 
huge mushroom amid the summer grass. ‘The flowers, shapeless and 
forlorn, lay scattered and strewn like dead victims of some fairy 
warfare. While the melancholy birds—the sunshine’s truest revellers, 
hidden in the densest coverts of the woods, were too sad even for a 
solitary chirp. 

Harleyford was not a big place, and there were but few people to 
talk to. Glyn, however, had struck up an acquaintance with the 
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vicar, Mr. Dyke, who had a taste for art, so he seized the opportunity 
of an idle day to accept an oft-repeated invitation to lunch at the 
vicarage. ‘The view of Lupton Park from the window led to the 
subject of yesterday’s meeting in the woods, and the vicar expressed 
some surprise on hearing that the Venables had returned. 

**T go there on Monday to paint Miss Venables,” said Glyn. 

The vicar opened his eyes wide. ‘‘’Pon my word, you are a lucky 
man,” he said, “ It is seldom an artist gets such a lovely face to paint.” 

“ Nor such a charming girl either,” said Mrs. Dyke, ‘ Clever, but 
with the sweetest disposition in the world. She has of course had 
great responsibilities since her mother’s death, but she manages the 
house admirably.” 

“ And her father too,” said the vicar, “and I don’t know a man who 
requires more careful management, I find it rather difficult to get on 
with him in parish matters. It doesn’t do to rub him the wrong way.” 

“Miss Venables seems very clever,” said Glyn. 

“ Clever in everything,” said Mrs. Dyke. ‘If she had been obliged 
to get her living I believe she would have made a figure in the world. 
Her singing is exquisite—that is, when you can get her to sing, for 
she has a very modest estimate of her own ability.” 

“‘T suppose you will let us have a peep at the picture when it is far 
enough advanced,” said the vicar. ‘It ought to make your fortune. 
Blanche Venables will become a much more important personage by- 
and-by than she is at present. The title dies with Sir Percy, and she 
is sole heiress to the estates. A trying position for a young and 
pretty girl.” 

Glyn spent the day with the vicar, but declined staying to dine, as 
he wished to prepare for his work the next day, in case the weather 
should clear up. Moreover he had letters to write. 

The rain came on again in torrents as he reached his quarters 
at the village inn. ‘The prospects for the morrow were certainly not 
cheerful. He was about to settle himself to his work when the sound 
of a horse’s feet outside fell upon his ear. He walked listlessly to the 
window and looked out. 

A man on horseback was at the door. He handed a note to the 
landlord who was standing in the porch. A minute or two later the 
note was brought to Glyn. 

It ran as follows :— 


“ DEAR Sir,—My father desires me to say that, as he is sure you 
cannot work in this weather, and must find it somewhat dull at the 
inn, he will be very pleased if you will come to us at once, 

“Should it be convenient for you to do so, a carriage shall be sent 
for you at any hour you like to name. 

* Believe me, 
“Yours truly, 
Lupton Park, Wednesday. “ BLANCHE VENABLES.” 
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The small conventionalities of life sometimes interfere sadly with 
our enjoyments. As Glyn read the note he remembered he had no 
dress clothes with him, and he could not very well present himself at 
Lupton Park without them. 

A moment’s reflection, however, told him what was the right thing 
to do. He wrote the following to Sir Percy himself :— 


“ DEAR Sir,—I have received your kind invitation through Miss 
Venables. Unfortunately I have no dress clothes with me, nor shall 
I have fora day or two. If you have no one with you, and will 
receive me as I am I shall be delighted to come at once. 

“Yours very truly, 
“GLYN BEVERLEY.” 


To which note an answer came in half an hour from Sir Percy 
himself, 


“My Dear Sir,—Never mind your clothes. We are quite a 
small party, and shall be very pleased to see you. The carriage 
comes with this. 

Very truly yours, 
‘© PERCY VENABLES.” 


So Glyn set out for Lupton, and on arriving was delivered by the 
hall-porter into the custody of “ Thomas,” who with every mark of 
respect—-for your well-trained servant is respectful even to the hum- 
blest guest—conducted him up the big staircase to his room, where 
meekly requesting the key of Glyn’s bag, he proceeded forthwith to 
dive among the clothes for the requisites of the coming toilet. 

“I have explained to Sir Percy that I have no dress clothes with 
me,” said Glyn, observing a puzzled look on Thomas’s face as he turned 
over the shirts and socks. ‘ They will be here to-morrow.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Thomas, as if relieved of a responsibility. 
“ Dinner at half-past seven, sir,” he added. 

Glyn luckily had brought a black coat, so he made as good a toilet 
as he could under the circumstances and passed down the great stair- 
case somewhat impressed by the splendours of the house. 

He found Sir Percy in the drawing-room, and received a hearty 
welcome. 

“If I had thought of it, I should have asked you when we met 
yesterday,” the baronet said, “but it didn’t occur to me that you were 
alone at the inn. Do they treat you pretty well there?” 

“Yes, fairly. It is small; but it is clean.” 

“ And that’s a great point,” struck in Sir Percy. ‘“ My daughter 
has a fancy for getting into out-of-the-way places abroad, where there 
is next to nothing in the way of hotel accommodation, and what I 
go through I can’t describe. Have you ever been at Bouillon?” 

** Never.” 

“Ah! Pretty place—Belgian frontier—castle of the renowned 
Godfrey, and all that sort of thing you know—go there to get to 
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Sedan ; but of all the places for dirt! Bless my soul, the place 
was worse than Cologne.” 

“ Indeed,” said Glyn, wondering when the ladies were coming. 

“Yes,” pursued the baronet, too much engrossed with the remem- 
brance of what he had gone through to relinquish the subject. 
“ Hotel there, where that unlucky Emperor slept the night after the 
capitulation—only one in the place—built over a stable. Went into 
it and was positively knocked backward—knocked backwards, my 
dear sir, I assure you.” 

** But were you obliged to stay there?” 

“Stay there—no, impossible. Beat a retreat, and got some 
lodgings at a leather cutter’s—positively at a leather cutter’s ; and 
how that unfortunate Emperor could have stood it, passes my 
comprehension.” 

“Perhaps he was too much overwhelmed by his reverses to think 
of smaller matters,” suggested Glyn. 

“Think of them, my dear sir,” echoed the baronet. ‘There was 
no need to think of them—they thrust themselves upon you whether 
you thought of them or not. Blanche wanted to sketch the castle, 
but that inn seemed to pervade the whole place, and we got away 
next morning.” 

“* Without the sketch ?” 

“Yes, without the sketch. It was not to be borne, you know.” 

Glyn heard a soft rustle behind him. He had been watching the 
door, but Miss Venables came from an inner drawing-room on the 
other side. She held out her hand.” 

‘* How do you do ?” she said softly. ‘Very pleased you are able 
to come to us.” 

Glyn thought her even prettier than on the previous day. It is 
useless to deny the fact that even the prettiest faces are under obliga- 
tions to pretty dresses. There was a vague softness about Miss 
Venables’ dress, an indefinite mingling of silk and lace and tulle 
which was exquisitely becoming, and Glyn at that, moment almost 
despaired of ever being able to convey such beauty to canvas. 

“ Mr. Beverley—my cousin, Miss Maitland.” 

Glyn found himself bowing to a girl who had followed Miss 
Venables into the room. He could not help regarding her atten- 
tively, there was something so uncommon in her appearance. She 
was not actually pretty, but there was an indefinable sentiment about 
her which made you think her so. Her face was perfectly pale, her 
hair the lightest brown, her eyes pure grey. Her figure was slight 
and delicate in the extreme, but graceful and easy in its movements. 
She wore white silk with scarcely any adornments. ‘The only scrap 
of colour from head to foot was one blush rose in her bosom. 

“A spring zephyr might waft her away,” thought Glyn, as he 
returned the gaze of the earnest eyes which lingered on him a moment 
as his name was mentioned. 

Artists and actors are generally sources of curiosity to the young. 
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Whether they expect to see flashes of genius darting out of their eyes, 
or whether they regard them as a species of /usus nature to be 
avoided is a question; but it is certain that Sib Maitland, as her 
friends called her, allowed her eyes from under their deep lashes to 
dwell on Glyn a moment longer than they would on men in general. 
Then in an instant she seemed to become conscious of it, and the 
faintest tinge of pink flitted over her cheek like the reflection of the 
flower she wore. 

Glyn did not notice it, however, tor at that moment he was con- 
scious of the approach of Mrs. Courtenay Byng, who was not given to 
gliding into rooms, but made her presence known at once. ‘There 
was a rustle of silk, a jingle of bracelets, a perfume of ‘ White Rose” 
and a flutter of fan which proclaimed her before you turned your head, 
and Glyn turned his to behold her radiant in Zau-de-Nil silk which 
set off the fresh roses of her cheeks to perfection. 

She held out her plump little hand with a fortune in diamonds and 
opals on its taper fingers. 

“Have you brought your lovely picture, Mr. Beverley ?—I have 
been dreaming of it, I assure you.” 

“I am glad you like it so much,” said Glyn. ‘“ Yes, itis here. Sir 
Percy was good enough to request me to bring it.” 

**You’ve not seen it, Sibyl,” said Miss Venables to her cousin. 

“No, I should like so much to do so, if I may.” 

The voice was as delicate as the speaker. Almost a monotone 
with a low quick utterance, but perfectly distinct. 

‘Oh, certainly,” answered Glyn, meeting the soft grey eyes once 
more. 

Everything went like clockwork at Lupton. Where there are 
unlimited means and unlimited servants there is no excuse for 
unpunctuality, and Sir Percy was an exasperatingly punctual man, 
as most old gentlemen are to whom life comes smoothly and with 
scarce a cloud. Exactly at half-past seven dinner was announced. 

“Will you take my daughter, Mr. Beverley ?” said Sir Percy, as he 
gave his arm to Mrs. Courtenay Byng. ‘ Sibyl,” he added, “I fear 
you will have to get on by yourself. I thought D’Eyncourt would 
have been here in time for dinner.” 

Another little flush flitted over Miss Maitland’s cheek as the baronet 
spoke, but it was unobserved in the general move. 

“‘T was telling Mr. Beverley of our experience at Bouillon, Blanche,” 
said Sir Percy, when he had fairly settled to his soup. “You will 
confirm what I say, I’m sure, about that abominable ruin.” 

‘Yes, but I was very sorry to miss my sketch. Have you seen the 
castle, Mr. Beverley? ‘The castle of the renowned Godfrey, you know.” 

‘No, I have not been there,” answered Glyn. “Is it very fine?” 

“Yes, a splendid old place, on a steep hill overlooking the river, 
which makes a sudden bend there. We were there in autumn; I 
never saw anything to equal the tints in the woods which surround 
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the castle. Our own are very lovely, but they cannot compare with 
the woods at Bouillon.” 

“Your beeches must be very fine in autumn.” 

“Indeed they are. You should pay us another visit at that time. 
It would be quite worth your while.” 

“T should like it of all things. Indeed, I am so much in love with 
the neighbourhood that I hope to come here often. It is a new style 
of scenery to me.” 

“And yet you ought to know it well,” said Sir Percy. ‘ Your 
family, at least your mother’s family, had extensive possessions in 
these parts. Wasn’t there a queer affair about a will or something 
connected with the estates ?” 

“It was about the Langford property,” said Glyn. ‘It was known 
that my uncle made a will in favour of my mother and her children, 
but the will never turned up. I don’t exactly know the particulars— 
I was quite a child at the time—but I believe everything was done that 
could be done. ‘There was a previous will which gave the property 
to a distant cousin. I derive one consolation from our loss, however. 
If the property had come to us, in all probability I should never have 
taken to art.” 

** And would have missed a very enjoyable life,” said Miss Venables. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Glyn. ‘“ Although,” he added, “the 
pursuit of art is a life-long struggle after something we never quite 
attain. A perpetual striving to reach an impossible ideal.” 

“A gloomy view of an artist’s life,” said Miss Venables. 

“A true one, I fear,” responded Glyn. ‘I should mistrust any 
man who was thoroughly satisfied with his work.” 

Sir Percy and Mrs. Byng were deep in conversation. Glyn fell into 
a déte-a-téte with Miss Venables. 

“You will not take so gloomy a view of an artist’s life by-and-by. 
I mean when you have gained more complete success, and your name 
is more widely known,” she said. 

“Then, I fear, if indeed that time should ever come, I may tumble 
into that most fatal of all pitfalls, carelessness. It seems to be the 
inevitable result of great success.” 

“But it need not be. A man devoted to his art, whatever his 
success might be, would surely go on striving for art’s sake.” 

“ He might; but how few do!” 

‘Do you feel that you would follow the many?” 

“‘That remains to be proved. I see no reason for supposing I am 
more strong-minded than others.” 

There was a short pause. 

“Do you remember Fra Angelico’s life ?” she asked at length. 

“Yes, perfectly.” 

“ How he shut himself out from the world to devote himself 
exclusively to art? How he refused all pecuniary rewards for his 
work, and made each picture a matter of prayer ?” 
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* But with him art was religion,” said Glyn. 

“ And why should it not be with others?” she asked quickly. 

Glyn looked up. There was a flush of feeling, of enthusiasm in his 
questioner which surprised him. 

“T am afraid we are all more or less sceptics nowadays, in art as 
well as religion,” he said. ‘We throw over our faith in the great 
masters as we do in deeper things. We no longer put our trust in 
the Bible, but in school-boards.” 

“ And art declines.” 

“In loftiness of conception, certainly, though our impressionists 
would consider any mana heretic who said so. But I confess when 
I think of the work achieved by the great masters, I cannot help 
smiling at the efforts of some men, now living, whom the world calls 
great. Put them beside Rubens or Paul Veronese. What pygmies 
they seem. A haystack or a flock of geese seems the end and aim of 
art now.” 

“TI am afraid I cannot get up any enthusiasm for Rubens. There 
are others I so much prefer. Rubens seemed always to paint without 
a soul.” 

** Still one stands amazed at his power and versatility. His rapidity 
must have been something astounding. His work seemed to flood a 
continent.” ‘ 

“Of course you have been in Rome, Mr. Beverley,” struck in 
Mrs. Courtenay Byng. 

“T regret to say I have not,” Glyn answered with some constraint. 

“* Haven’t you really?” exclaimed the gay widow. “I thought all 
artists went to Rome. Don’t you care about it ?” 

“Very much indeed,” responded Glyn. “I hope to go one day. 
We have not all the opportunity.” 

He might have added “or the means,” but that would have been 
an affectation. Mrs. Byng went on: 

“ But it is so easy now; you can get there in two or three days.” 

The notion of the want of fifty pounds to do it with never entered 
the widow’s head. Miss Venables seemed to read the difficulty, and 
with ready tact came to the rescue. 

‘Some of our best artists never went to Rome, I believe,” she 
said. 

“Some few,” Glyn answered. ‘ There are some notable exceptions 
certainly, but I always look upon it that going to Rome is to an artist 
what taking a degree is to a man of letters. It gives him a status he 
does not otherwise possess, unless his talent is something astounding ; 
then of course he can override all obstacles.” 

“You should come next winter, Mr. Beverley,” said Mrs. Byng. 
“T shall be there most probably, and I should like to introduce you 
to some friends of mine.” 

“There is nothing I should enjoy more, if I could so arrange it,” 
said Glyn. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A MOONLIGHT MEETING. 


“No more wine?” said the baronet, soon after the ladies had left 
the room. 

“No, thank you,” answered Glyn, who was severely abstemious. 

So instead of putting themselves under the table in the attractive 
fashion of our forefathers, Glyn and the baronet went to the drawing- 
room. 

Miss Maitland was just finishing Spohr’s exquisite “ Rose softly 
Blooming,” and Glyn begged a repetition, which was accorded. 
There was a certain sweetness in the girl’s voice which attracted him, 
but there was also a tendency to dreaminess and sentimentality which 
rendered the performance weak. 

Sir Percy was soon absorbed in the papers. Mrs. Byng was turning 
over some photographs on the table. Miss Maitland, who had a 
trick of sitting on low stools—a pardonable affectation, since it evolves 
some picturesque attitudes—was seated near the open window through 
which the moonlight was streaming in a silent flood, for the rain had 
ceased, and the sky was quite clear. 

“Tell me what you think of my last photograph, Mr. Beverley,” 
said Mrs. Byng, holding up an album. 

Glyn went to her and glanced at it a moment. 

“Tam not given to paying compliments; but it doesn’t do you 
justice, Mrs. Byng.” 

“Oh, I am so disappointed,” said the widow, with a little pout. 
*‘T thought you would admire it immensely.” 

“So I should if it were worthy of the original,” Glyn felt constrained 
to say. ‘You know it is plain people who come out best in photo- 
graphy,” he added. “Photographs of pretty faces are generally 
disappointing.” 

The widow was conciliated, and gave Glyn one of her sweetest smiles. 

“What a wonderful change in the weather,” she said, going to the 
window. “Fancy having such a splendid night after such a day. 
There is time for a stroll on the terrace. Sib, will you come?” 

“T should like it of all things,” said Sibyl. 

“IT should strongly recommend shawls and goloshes,” said Miss 
Venables. 

“ But of course you will come, Blanche?” exclaimed Mrs. Byng. 

“No; I will stay with papa. Mr. Beverley will take care of you, 
I dare say.” 

Glyn was provoked. He was a man of quick sympathies, and all 
his desire was to linger in the drawing-room with the lady of the 
party towards whom he was most drawn. 

But there was no help for it ; the shawls were brought, and Glyn 
passed out of the low window after Mrs, Byng and Miss Maitland. 
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The weather had indeed undergone a change. It was a magnifi- 
cent night, but under the circumstances Glyn was in no humour to 
enjoy it. He listened to Mrs. Byng’s somewhat inane prattle with 
considerable impatience. Miss Maitland was silent as usual. “I 
wonder if she ever speaks,” thought Glyn. Presently she wandered 
away from them into the deep shade of some beeches which stood up 
spectral in the moonlight to the left of the house. 

“She looks like a ghost in white gliding among those mysterious 
shadows,” said Glyn. 

“Good gracious! don’t suggest such an idea,” exclaimed his com- 
panion. “I’m frightened to death at the thought of a ghost, for I 
firmly believe in them.” 

“The ghost is laid,” said Glyn, as Miss Maitland disappeared in 
the shadow. “Is she always so silent ?” 

“Generally ; but then she is very young, scarcely eighteen, and I 
should imagine they live a very quiet life in the country.” 

** Does she live near here? I fancy I have seen her.” 

‘Yes, her father is the rector of a parish about fifteen miles from 
here. Pretty, don’t you think her?” 

“Well, interesting.” 

“You artists are so critical, I hope you are satisfied with your 
sitter that is to be.” 

“Indeed I am.” . 

“She is very lovely, I must admit, but she was prettier three years 
ago, before ‘” 

She stopped abruptly. 

“ Before what ?” pursued Glyn. 

“Oh! nothing particular; but she was much prettier, there is no 
doubt, three years ago. More of rosy girlhood about her. She is so 
very staid now.” 

“The responsibility of her position,” suggested Glyn. 

“Not altogether. But she is a dear girl, and I am very fond of 
her,” she added as if to evade the subject. 

They wandered from the terrace on to the lower paths and looked 
over the slopes where, 








“The deer half in the glimmer strewed the hollows of the park.” 


The notes of the piano reached them as they went on, and Glyn 
could hardly conceal his impatience to return. Mrs. Byng took in 
. the situation. She was too skilled in flirtation to endeavour to re- 
strain a neophyte. ‘ You would like to return and have some more 
music,” she said. ‘ How idiotic it is not to be fond of music, but I 
confess I do not care for it. It is a little chilly; perhaps we had 
better go in. Might I take your arm up the slope? It is rather 
slippery.” 

By the time they reached the terrace, however, the music had 
ceased. 
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“ Where can that mad girl Sibyl be?” said Mrs. Byng. “I must 
look for her.” 

“Pray let me do that,” Glyn answered with another effort to 
control his impatience.” 

“Oh, thanks, so much. I don’t think we ought to leave her out 
here alone, although she did desert us.” 

Glyn turned along the terrace at the end of which was the beech- 
grove wherein Sibyl Maitland had disappeared. It was not more 
than a hundred yards across, and presently he could see the moon- 
light bright upon the drive which swept round the grove to the hall- 
door. Finding no one there he was about to retrace his steps when a 
sound struck his ear; the noise of a horse’s hoof upon the hard 
ground. He turned his head. 

A little more to the right in the shadow of the trees bordering the 
drive he saw two figures ; a man leading a horse and a woman in a 
white dress. 

The woman was Miss Maitland without a doubt. The man was 
tall, and with the bridle thrown over his arm he was leaning down 
apparently in earnest conversation, but the tones were too low to be 
heard. 

Glyn judged it prudent to beat a retreat. He retraced his steps to 
the house, but was destined to be the disturber of moonlight 
colloquies and reveries. As he turned the angle of the terrace he 
came suddenly upon Miss Venables, 

“Oh, Mr. Beverley! is that you?” she exclaimed as Glyn 
approached. ‘“ Have you found Sibyl? Mrs. Byng told me you had 
gone to look for her.” 

“She will be here presently,” said Glyn, not knowing what else to 
say. Then, to change the subject: “What a magnificent night! The 
flood of moonlight seems actually to have swept away the stars. The 
heavens are filled with it to overflowing.” 

He talked on to avoid a recurrence to the subject of Miss Maitland, 
but at that moment the young lady in question emerged from the 
beech-grove and came towards them. 

“Why, Sibyl, have you taken to solitary wanderings?” asked her 
cousin. 

“Tt is such a lovely night,” answered Sibyl briefly. 

“ And you prefer the company of your own thoughts ? ” 

“ Sometimes.” 

Glyn was discreetly silent. The girl’s face betrayed no emotion. 
She looked supremely happy, but more fragile than ever in the white 
moonlight. 

“T promised you some music, Mr. Beverley ; shall we go in?” said 
Miss Venables. 

“T should like it of all things,” Glyn answered with alacrity. 

So they went back to the drawing-room. Sir Percy was having a 
nap. Mrs. Byng had disappeared. Sibyl took up a book. Miss 
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Venables went to the piano. Glyn glanced unconsciously at Sir 
Percy. 

‘Oh, it won’t disturb papa,” said Blanche, reading Glyn’s look. 
‘** He sleeps through Chopin and Beethoven serenely. Which shall 
it be? The ‘ Moonlight Sonata ?’” 

“If you will be so kind. One never tires of that.” The lamp was 
at the other end of the room, but there was quite enough light from 
the moon to enable the fair performer’s fingers to wander over the 
notes at will. Glyn seated himself where he could watch her face as 
he listened to those matchless notes. 

And so with perfect taste she played that exquisite adagio move- 
ment until Glyn was in a seventh heaven of delight, and then his 
sentimentality—for he had not yet passed the sentimental age—was 
tempered by the livelier tones of Chopin’s “ Impromptu,” which again 
gave place to Schumann’s “Schlummerlied,” so dreamy and tender, 
and this again to Ascher’s dashing “Sans Souci.” And then the door 
opened and a tall man entered the room, and Glyn’s delightful dream 
came to an end. 

Miss Venables rose and shook hands with the new-comer. 

“You are late,” she said quietly. ‘ I hope you have had something 
to eat. Papa expected you to dinner.” 

“I was detained. Dawe has looked after my creature comforts, 
thanks.” , 

He glanced at Glyn. 

“Captain D’Eyncourt, Mr. Glyn Beverley,” said Miss Venables. 

Both men bowed and eyed each other doubtfully, as is the custom 
of Englishmen when they first meet. Captain D’Eyncourt crossed the 
room. 

‘Miss Maitland, how do you do?” 

Sibyl looked up quietly and shook hands. 

“She is not a bad actress,” thought Glyn, “ but it is odd that I 
should have stumbled on a mysterious meeting the very night of my 
arrival What does it mean? There is more here than meets 
the eye.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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MEMORIALS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


i needs no apology for 
introducing to readers 

of the Argosy the volume 
titled, ‘Memorials of Mrs. 
Henry Wood.’ They may 
' be reckoned—most of them 
—amongst her friends, and 
they are sure to give cordial 
welcome to any work which 
will make them better ac- 
quainted with the person- 
ality of an author whose 
hand and influence were for 
so many years visible in the 
magazine, and whose writings 
have afforded them such 
keen interest and pleasure 
as well as instruction; and 
who cannot fail to have thus 
had awakened in them a 
desire for closer acquaint- 











ance. This, I am persuaded, 
they will attain through a 
perusal of this interesting 
book, which is made more 
attractive by the valuable 
illustrations it contains — 
portraits and pictures of 
places closely associated with 
her and with her works: a 
few examples of which ac- 
company this notice. 

There are both advantages 
and disadvantages in a son 
writing the life of a mother. 
There is the temptation to 
look at virtues through the 
magnifying-glass of kinship 
and affection. But, on the 
other hand, no stranger, 
writing a biography as a 
paid agent, could possibly 
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give the secret and inner revelations of private life, and the develop- 
ment of special idiosyncracies of character like a near relative. The 
‘Memorials’ certainly do one thing—they show that Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s life and character can well bear the test of the public gaze ; 
this is no insignificant circumstance. 

And Mr. Charles Wood has special qualifications for such a work. 
After his father’s death, more especially, and from a variety of causes, 
he was admitted into the region of the very closest friendship with his 
mother, so that her whole life with its shade and sunshine, and her 
modes of thought, her legitimate aspirations, her fears, hopes, joys, 
triumphs were fully grasped and understood by him. 

In a literary aspect he was familiar with every line that she wrote, 
with the scenes she described, and with many of the originals of the 
characters she drew, and was able from his own education, experience 
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and taste, to gauge properly the varied talents she displayed. He had 
seen her shake with laughter as she sketched some amusing scene, or 
depicted some absurd character. He had seen her shed tears at the 
death-bed of some favourite hero or heroine. He had noted how she 
herself shrunk with horror from the very portraiture of a villain as 
she described his schemes and his hateful deeds accomplished with 
passions, with cruelty, with selfishness. Often had he watched her 
face as she, with a quiet satisfaction, told the tale of virtue triumphing 
over vice, and of religion gaining its legitimate rewards. 

In some measure the writer of these ‘Memorials’ has had his 
difficulties to contend with, for Mrs. Henry Wood only kept a partial 
and irregular journal, and left no store of records to aid him. In the 
words of the preface, “So far as such elements are concerned, these 
‘Memorials’ may be found wanting; but the writer has named his 
work ‘ Memorials’ rather than a ‘ Life’ or a ‘ Biography’; and he has 
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aimed rather at giving some suggestion of the spirit in which she 
lived and worked than at presenting a formal and detailed memoir.” 

Yet he has been able to produce a work which will be read with 
pleasure by many friends and by the public at large. 

It is impossible in a short article like this to discuss those questions 
which relate to Mrs, Henry Wood’s ability as a writer, or to compare 
her with any of her contemporaries in the same field of literature ; 
but the ‘ Memorials’ bring out some special features which should be 
emphasized. Though the talented authoress possessed great natural 
powers, her success in life was also largely due to her amazing 
industry. 

It has been said that genius means downright hard work; and 
though we do not agree with this, it is certain that nothing good or 
lasting can be accomplished without stern perseverance ; Mrs. Wood 
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certainly exhibited great industry up to the very end of life. If her 
fame was due to her genius, her success was no less due to untiring 
application and a settled determination to overcome any difficulties 
that lay in her path, — 

The author of the ‘ Memorials’ gives a full account of the influences 
which surrounded her early life, and which aided in moulding so fine 
a character, It-is evident that her mental powers were remarkable, 
as the following instance will demonstrate : 

“The year before she died, one of her children asked a question 
with regard to Sterne’s aria ; she immediately repeated two whole 
pages bearing upon the subject. Yet she had never opened the book 
since she was thirteen—an interval of sixty years.” 

Associated with this characteristic was her singular power of 
observation. She could recall years afterwards the whole appearance 
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of a particular room—the furniture, the pictures, the different position 
and features of persons who attracted her attention, or to whom she 
was introduced, and every word of the conversation that took place. 
No doubt this special qualification was of great service to her in 
writing her novels, in the detailed information she gives about a scene, 
a house, an interview. All is in order in her own mind, and accurately 
drawn in her pictures, 

The public will read with interest the information the ‘ Memorials’ 
contain about some of her works. The history of Johnny Ludlow is 
an apt illustration. The ‘Johnny Ludlow Papers’ are a good revela- 
tion of Mrs. Henry Wood’s powers and of her distinctive features ; 
for, “while most of her other books were being written, Johnny 
Ludlow was constantly going on, and month after month some fresh 
story was being woven of which he was the hero and centre. The 
stories came to her without the slightest effort, and it gave her the 
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greatest pleasure to write them. Had she lived another twenty years, 
Johnny Ludlow could never have quite ceased, though perhaps only 
appearing at longer intervals. For he had become part of her life—a 
reality, endowed with existence—and she could no more have placed 
‘finis’ at the end of any one paper than she could have signed the 
death-warrant of a personal friend.” 

There is in the ‘ Memorials’ an amusing account of the references 
to the unknown author of these charming papers, one man actually de- 
claring upon oath that he was himself their author! Never wasa secret 
more admirably kept for years. Never had Mrs. Henry Wood and 
her family more genuine fun than in receiving personal and private 
information as to who was the clever producer of these popular papers. 
Never were some of the critics more completely deceived, or placed 
in a more embarrassing position, for while they had—with their 
superior judgment—blamed Mrs. Henry Wood as a known author, 
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they had also lauded her to the skies, unconsciously, as Johnny 
Ludlow. It is not too much to say that the papers were almost 
universally ascribed to some man, and not to a woman. 

Reference has already been made to Mrs. Henry Wood’s observa- 
tion and descriptive powers. Those who know Worcester and 
Worcestershire can easily discern traces of both in several of her 
novels. Her Worcestershire home had burnt itself into her mind— 
with its cathedral, its country mansions, its mountains, rivers, dales, 
its squires and parsons, its shop-keepers and tradesmen. 

A writer in remarking upon this makes the following observation :— 
** There are few towns in England which can surpass Worcester for 
historic and antiquarian interest ; but as I drive down the Tything and 
the Cross, and along dear old High Street on my occasional visits, for 
me the celebrities of real life have a very hazy existence ; but I always 
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feel that Squire Todhetters, accompanied by Tod and Johnny, is 
driving Bob and Blister in front of me, and if I put up at the Star 
and Garter, 1 shall surely see them. When the college-boys come 
clattering through the Close at dinner-time, and tear off to their 
respective homes, I can see the young Channings and Yorkes, the 
Halliburtons and Sankers amongst them, and I always look out for 
dear Stephen Bywater. Many a time I have had lunch at the 
confectioner’s in High Street, from which Toby Sanker used to buy the 
penny pork pies for the improvised dinner of that ill-regulated house- 
hold. I often walk round the Close, trying to fix on the Channings’ 
house, and, in fancy, hear Roland Yorke’s tremendous peals on the bell.” 

There were minor papers and booklets from the pen of Mrs. Henry 
Wood which exhibit her really religious character, such as “ Bessy Wells,” 
** About Ourselves” and “ Our Children,” which are full of common 
sense and wisdom, and contain much practical advice. As a point 
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of criticism, some have thought that the religious element has 
scarcely sufficient prominence in some of her publications ; but the 
province of a novel is to amuse rather than directly and didactically 
to teach. A deeply religious tone was one of the features of her own 
personal character, and it finds expression in her works. 

For my own part, I enjoyed her personal friendship during many 
years, and while I admired her talent, I valued more the “meek and 
mild spirit,” the earnest, genuine, unostentatious piety she displayed. 
She loved her home, her children, her friends, and her church, and 
was conservative of all that was “ of good report.” 

No one knows, not even the talented author of her ‘ Memorials,’ 
all the quiet good she did, and all the generosity she secretly exercised. 
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Aspiring authors sought her advice; needy authors asked her aid ; 
charitable beggars appealed for contributions, and she dealt kindly 
and considerately with each and all. 

Whatever were her weaknesses—for we are all human—no one 
who knew Mrs. Henry Wood intimately would for a moment deny 
that she was in the broadest sense of the word a good and admirable 
woman. The perusal of these loving ‘ Memorials ’—for they are written 
with the pen of a becoming and worthy affection—are of value in 
many points of view, and not the least in showing that the use of natural 
and acquired gifts, associated with a character of sterling worth and 
simple piety, will not only win success, but will also claim and obtain 
the respect and admiration of a critical but discerning public. 


JosePpH M‘Cormick, D.D. 
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GEORGE FENTON’S CHANCE. 
A CIRCUIT STORY. 
I, 


* [7 is a case that requires very delicate handling,” said Neil 

Willoughby, Q.C., as he looked through the smoke of his 
cigarette at George Fenton, his junior, and Mr. Magson of Harston, 
the solicitor who was instructing them. ‘‘ You see, our man is such 
a scamp. Leighton seems to be a very fine young fellow, who has 
just been distinguishing himself in Burma. Miss Leighton, you say, 
Mr. Magson, is a very attractive young woman. That will go a long 
way with the jury if we seem to be hostile to her. Of course, there 
is nothing against her, while I am bound to say I don’t think very 
much of what you tell me against Leighton. It will seem to be a 
great shame if we rake up that old Cambridge story, and it might put 
the jury’s back up, and make the judge go dead against us. Now, 
Fenton, what do you think about it? I want to know exactly how it 
strikes you.” 

That he should smoke at consultations was characteristic of Neil 
Willoughby, who had none of the formality which some counsel 
always affect on such occasions. It was also characteristic of him 
that he should express his opinion, or rather his hesitation, without 
any reserve, and that he should be really anxious to know what his 
junior thought. 

“Well, I think that it is only fair that the jury should know as 
much as we do about Captain Leighton,” answered George Fenton, 
a man of about-thirty, with a square face and well-cut features, 
which would have looked rather harsh had it not been for a very 
kindly and honest pair of blue eyes. ‘It is a point in the case that 
he is in debt. The Cambridge story suggests that he is not very 
honourable. To me he seems just the sort of man who might have 
gained a lot of influence over his sister, and persuaded her to do any- 
thing to help him out of his difficulties. It seems to me that every 
point in the case that we can make for the prisoner tells in the same 
direction. If we appear to be afraid of the obvious inference from 
those points, probably the jury won’t think much of them.” 

Neil Willoughby smiled as he looked at his junior. He had 
known him since he was a boy, and he admired and liked him very 
much, A dangerous quality for a barrister, that facility for believing 
in your own case: dangerous in consultation, but effective in court, 
he thought, as he read the keen, earnest look in Fenton’s face. As 
a matter of fact, Neil Willoughby did not believe much in the defence 
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that he was going to conduct the next day in the assize court at 
Harston. 

It was the case of the assizes. At Harston everyone was talking 
of it, and it was just the sort of story that would be read with interest 
all over England. Neil Willoughby thought that it was a dead case 
against the prisoner. Not perhaps so much because the evidence 
itself was so strong, though he considered it was strong enough, as 
because he felt that the prejudice would be against him. He knew a 
good deal about the man he was to defend, who, some years before, 
had been only too well known about London in that section of low 
sporting society which supplied Willoughby with a good many of 
his cases. 

The prisoner was charged with stealing some very valuable jewels 
that were the property of his late wife’s executors. His name was 
Blackyer, and he was undoubtedly a gentleman by birth, but he had 
gone wrong from his school days. After having been turned out of 
the army he had lived more or less on his wits for many years, and 
when he must have ceased even to dream of such good luck, had 
married a rich woman, a Mrs, Sneddon, the widow of a late mayor of 
Harston. 

This lady was of much better family than her first husband. She 
had been left very well off, but her money was only hers for her life. 
Blackyer’s treatment of his wife had been the scandal of Harston and 
the neighbourhood. He spent her money, and amused himself as he 
thought fit, without the slightest regard for appearances. Perhaps he 
counted too much on her affection for him. If so he made a mistake, 
for when she had found him out once or twice she determined that 
they should separate, and a separation would have been agreed upon, 
when she died suddenly. His wife’s death was a great blow to 
Blackyer, for he would have got something by the separation, while 
he had every reason to know that she would leave him nothing. In 
fact, she had not very much to leave beyond a house full of furniture 
and some very valuable jewelry. Mr. Sneddon had begun life as a 
diamond merchant, and he had a taste for buying jewelry when he 
could purchase favourably. Mrs. Sneddon’s jewels were said to be 
worth ten thousand pounds. She lived about ten miles from Harston, 
and at the time of her death her jewels were kept in a safe which her 
first husband had bought and placed in his dressing-room. 

On the day of her death Blackyer was staying in the house, and so 
was Captain Leighton, her nephew, and his sister Miss Clare Leighton. 
The day before her death Mrs. Blackyer and the Leightons had been 
at a ball at Harston. When they came home Miss Leighton had 
seen her aunt lock up the jewelry in the safe, while she locked up the 
key of the safe in a writing-table drawer. After her aunt’s death, 
Miss Leighton kept the key of the writing-table drawer until she gave 
it to the family lawyer on the day of the funeral. There was no 
secret about the matter that her aunt’s will was in the safe; nor that 
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by the terms of that will all that the deceased lady had to leave went 
to her nephew and niece. 

Blackyer stayed on at the house, as did the Leightons, for the few 
days before the funeral, but they saw very little of him. After the 
funeral he left without taking anyone into his confidence as to where 
he was going, and without waiting to hear the will read. 

When the safe was opened by the lawyer it was found that the 
jewels were gone. The next thing that was heard of them was that 
they had been purchased by Mr. Lombarder, the jeweller in Piccadilly, 
from a gentleman who represented himself to be that eccentric 
baronet Sir Peter Askew, who lives in Paris; and though he is the 
owner of a large racing stud, has, it is said, not been seen for many 
years on an English racecourse. Though he never puts in an appear- 
ance when his horses run, Sir Peter bets heavily, and a paragraph had 
gone the round of the newspapers that he had lost a great deal of 
money at Newmarket, and was going to sell some of the Askew 
jewels. Mr. Lombarder jumped at the chance of making a good 
bargain, and probably thought he had made a very good one when he 
purchased the jewels for six thousand pounds. 

Mr. Lombarder described the baronet as a man of six foot, with a 
beard ; his age might be anything from thirty to fifty. 

Some photographs, taken from the house at Harston, had been 
shown him by the detective who had charge of the case. 

One of the photographs was of Leighton, taken in Burma, where 
he had let his beard grow. There was also one of Blackyer, who at 
one time wore a beard. ‘There were two other photographs of men 
with beards. Both of these men were dead. Mr. Lombarder first 
thought that one of the latter photographs might have been taken from 
the mysterious Sir Peter. Then he fixed upon Leighton’s, But when he 
afterwards was taken to see Leighton he was positive he was not Sir Peter. 

The clerk at the bank where Mr. Lombarder’s cheque was changed 
could make nothing of the photograph. The cheque had been 
changed for gold and notes, 

Blackyer was arrested in Hamburg, and a good deal of money in 
gold was found in his possession. After his arrest the jeweller swore 
to him as the man who had sold him the jewels, and he said that he 
could swear to a scar on his face. The bank clerk also swore to him, 
declaring that he could remember the scar. The only other important 
circumstances in the case concerned Captain Leighton. He had 
gone up to town on the day after the funeral, and by his own admission 
was shopping in Regent Street on the day that the jewels were sold. 

Another fact learned by the solicitor in the case was, that Leighton 
had been sent down from Cambridge. He was sent down for 
gambling, he and another man having won a large sum of money 
from a third man, who said that at the time he lost the money 
he was intoxicated. Leighton and his friend denied that the man 
was so in the slightest degree. Nevertheless, the affair was an 
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unpleasant one. The solicitor had also found out that Leighton was 
considerably in debt. 

“We have to contend against a deal of prejudice,” said Mr. Magson, 
the lawyer, a man with long grey whiskers, a big flower in his button- 
hole, and an air of provincial dandyism about him. “I never saw 
anyone go on as Bunstead did before the magistrates. No one must 
talk but him. If I said a word to Captain Leighton, Bunstead jumped 
down my throat with, What did I mean to insinuate? He seemed 
quite to hold the court. Id like to have set him down, but the 
Bench seemed afraid of him. I hardly could get a word in, though I 
could have shown that the best part of the jewels only were the 
deceased lady’s for her life, and went back to her first husband’s 
family ; and Bunstead all the time bouncing at me and saying, Did I 
mean to insinuate that Captain Leighton stole the property that he 
knew came to him under the will? The Bench allowed him to roar 
me down, and committed the prisoner before I said a word.” 

‘Tt was just as well as it was,” said Neil Willoughby, “and I hope 
that Banbury will take his tone from Bunstead. Between you and 
me, Banbury can never help hitting below the belt in a case like this, 
where he has all the sympathy behind him. Depend upon it, he will 
try and drag in prejudice against the prisoner. If he opens in his 
extra-confident way that Leighton took the jewels under the will, we 
can trip him up neatly. He will seem to go no end of a cropper, and 
the point will look far more important than it really is. ‘That will 
give just the go to our case that it wants. Yes, I think you had better 
give me full instructions for cross-examining Captain Leighton. But 
mind, no questions that you have no ground for. Don’t let me in. 

Setter too little than too much, you know.” 

‘And I can trust you, Mr. Willoughby, to make that little go as 
far as any man at the bar could,” said Mr. Magson, who evidently 
took an interest in the case, that had been intensified by his resent- 
ment at the treatment he had received from the Harston local 
barrister (a very terrible gentleman when he was on his own ground) 
when he was before the magistrates. 

To make a little go as far as possible in damaging the character 
of a brave and distinguished soldier—for such Captain Leighton 
undoubtedly was, and a man of honour and a gentleman, as he pre- 
sumedly was—was a compliment which would have jarred rather 
unpleasantly on some ears. As a matter of fact, however, it did not 
distress either of the barristers. 

Willoughby realised that it was what he intended to do. If he 
had been asked whether he had the slightest belief in his case, he 
would have resented the question. If he had been forced to answer 
he would have said that he thought that the dangerous defence he was 
going to put forward was a fair inference from the evidence. Ina way, 
he was impressed by the confidence of his junior, George Fenton—that 
is to say, he thought that the jury might take the same view of the facts. 
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His experience told him that there was not very much in the 
mistake the jeweller had made, but he believed a good deal could be 
made out of it. With the hardship of Captain Leighton’s position he 
felt he had nothing to do. His duty was to do what he could for the 
prisoner. There was no man at the bar more incapable than he was 
of damaging a witness’s character out of mere spite, or to give satis- 
faction to a spiteful client. But he had no doubt about it that it was 
the duty of counsel to fight for their clients and follow their instruc- 
tions so far as following them would help to win the verdict. 

George Fenton would probably have given a hearty consent to this 
definition of his duty. ‘Though he had only been some five years at 
the bar, he was thoroughly imbued with the code of honour of his 
profession. He had lived all his life in its atmosphere. He came 
of a legal stock. His great-grandfather, the younger son of an old 
country gentleman’s family that had lived on their property since the 
conquest, had been a very celebrated sergeant in the last century. 
His grandfather was a judge. His father had been a soldier, but had 
been killed in the Mutiny when George was a baby, and he had been 
brought up by his uncle, who was the leader of his circuit, and one of 
the most brilliant advocates of his day. 

Never had a man been called to the bar more conscious of the 
splendour of the profession which has done so much to make English 
justice and liberty what it is. 

Willoughby, who took things as they came to a’ great extent, was 
half inclined to be amused at the enthusiasm with which the other 
went into the defence of Blackyer. 

Here, thougnt George, was a man who wanted all the help that 
counsel could give him, because society was dead against him. The 
prejudice in favour of Captain Leighton, because of his bravery, 
which after all had nothing to do with his honour or honesty, and of 
Miss Leighton—whom he had heard was a very pretty girl—she 
would not be the first pretty woman who had made her beauty stand 
her in good stead in a law court—made it the more necessary for the 
prisoner’s counsel to fight fearlessly for him. 

“I was very pleased with the way you spoke up, Mr. Fenton, you 
quite brought him round,” said Magson, when they left Willoughby’s 
lodging together—“ now that Bunstead’s blustering can’t help him, 
Captain Leighton will find that he will have to be cross-examined 
just like everybody else.” 

Fenton did not quite like the solicitor’s tone. 


II. 


THERE is not much that need be told of George Fenton’s life, which 
might be divided after his childhood into Eton, Cambridge, and the 
Temple. 

At Eton he learnt a-certain amount of Latin, made a great many 
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friends, and became one of the best oars that the school has ever 
turned out. 

At Cambridge he was one of the best known and most popular 
men of his year. He rowed in the eight at Putney, he almost 
played in the eleven. He was a great man at the ADC, and at 
every party and supper he went to he was the life and soul of the 
entertainment. If he opened a book, all the time he was up, he did 
it when no one was looking. Still he passed his examinations, and 
when he took his degree his idleness came to an end. 

The day he first took his seat in the pupil room of the barrister 
with whom he was to read, he mapped out his future. The Fenton 
of his generation, he thought, ought to be a judge, and he determined 
to do all he could to follow in his grandfather’s footsteps, and not to 
miss a chance. One chance undoubtedly was to make himself a 
finished lawyer. Plenty of men at the bar had got on without all 
that reading some of his old friends would say when he left the 
Temple after dinner to go back to his books in chambers. But he 
knew that no one had ever got on the worse for knowing law. Time 
went on, he got called, and in London and on his circuit briefs began 
to come to him. But he went on working just as hard as ever. 
When he had first gone to the Temple he had known plenty of 
people, but he had fallen out of society. The life he led has its 
dangers, but he escaped falling into one of the gutter romances which 
sometimes come to men who live out of society. 

In the long vacation he generally stopped up in town to pick up 
stray work, but long before he had that case at Harston he deter- 
mined to forget his briefs and law-books and take a holiday. 

He took a share in a river in Norway with some other men. The 
river was a little north of Molde, but Fenton and his friends left the 
steamer at Bergen, and travelled up to their fishing by the regula 
tion tourist route. It is a feature in a tour in Norway that you see 
a great deal of the other tourists who go out in the same steamer. 
They take the same route and travel at the same rate. So day after 
day you meet the same people in the steamers, and at the midday 
dinner at the hotels, and again at night. 

Now it happened that three fellow-passengers with Fenton and his 
friends were a middle-aged lady, and two young ladies, whom—so one 
of Fenton’s friends who had noticed a name on the luggage found 
out—were a Mrs. Grey and her two daughters. With one of the girls 
Fenton fell in love almost before he left the steamer. For a week he 
was in a heaven of happiness, for they saw a great deal of each other. 
In fact all day long he drove in his carriole behind her, and then went 
to the same hotel, and they took excursions up mountains and to see 
waterfalls together. 

Then their happiness was checked owing to the laziness of one of 
Fenton’s friends, who would not get up in time to catch a steamer. 
Missing a steamer in Norway puts a great gulf between you and 
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your former fellow-travellers. There is no catching them up again. 
Provoking though it was that it should have come to an end so soon, 
that time made Fenton’s holiday a brilliant success, and put colour 
and light into his whole life. The fishing was very good, but Fenton 
was not sorry when it came to anend. Mrs. Grey had told one of 
his friends that she lived at Dulwich, and even on his best day’s 
fishing, Fenton found himself looking forward to the day when he 
should be able to go down to Dulwich and call on them. Curiously 
enough he was not quite certain that she knew his name; still he was 
certain enough that they would be glad to see him. When the day 
came, however, he was destined to be disappointed, and very dreary 
did that pretty, damp, leafy little suburb become when he rang at 
the door of the villa at Dulwich, and was told that the house was let 
for another six months, 

But though Fenton was desperately in love, he had not, like some 
people in that condition, lost his senses. He found out that Mrs. 
Grey was going to winter on the lake of Geneva, and planned a little 
trip out there in Christmas week. One of his friends had taken a 
rather distorted photograph of Miss Grey, which he had managed to 
acquire, and he looked at it a dozen times a day. He knew that he 
had met the one woman whom he would ever love, though he longed 
to see her again and tell her what he had put off telling her when he 
was with her. He had found out something in life better than 
success at the bar, and yet something that added a zest and a relish 
to that success. 

Success at the bar is only very rarely, if ever, instantaneous, as the 
novelists like to describe it. Erskine one day pacing Westminster 
Hall, desperately poor, friendless, and almost hopeless, and a few days 
afterwards—when he had made his great speech in his first case—the 
centre of a great crowd of eager attorneys who were struggling to get 
up to give him retainers, is probably a fancy picture. 

There are days, however, in many a barrister’s career, when his 
course seems to turn to success or failure, and George Fenton felt 
that he had arrived at such a crisis when the morning after the con- 
sultation with his leader in Blackyer’s case, Mr. Magson, the solicitor, 
came to his lodgings looking very perturbed, with the startling 
piece of news that Willoughby, who had been quite well the after- 
noon before, had suddenly developed influenza and was unable to 
go into Court. 

It was the autumn assizes, and there was no civil work at Harston, 
so there were no other Queen’s counsel there. The case would 
come on that morning. 

“I have determined that you shall have no leader, Mr. Fenton,” 
said the lawyer, “but mind you don’t let them bounce you. I did 
look forward to seeing the prosecution set down, and no one could 
have done that better than Willoughby.” 

Fenton said that he was not a bit afraid of the prosecution, and he 
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said it with truth ; though to some men at the bar, Mr. Banbury, Q.C., 
who led for the crown, would have been rather an awe-inspiring 
opponent. He was a loud-voiced, and his enemies added empty- 
headed, man, who, mainly by self-assertiveness and an_ over- 
bearing manner, had managed to gain a position at the bar, which 
neither his tact, discretion, nor ability entitled him to. Fenton 
was inclined to think that Banbury’s way of conducting the case 
would be all in the favour of the defence. Before he went to the 
Court that day, Fenton looked at the blurred Norwegian photograph, 
as if he hoped to gain from it some help for the nervousness which 
he was unpleasantly conscious of. It was not perhaps a very 
romantic situation, for he was only going into Court to defend a 
prisoner who was admittedly a rascal, and whom, if he had looked 
at the case from any other standpoint than the one which he chose 
to look at it from: namely, that of the prisoner’s counsel: he would 
have probably thought to be guilty. 

But Fenton knew that he was going to have a chance of showing 
that he could play a leading part in the profession which he believed 
was the finest a man could follow, and he looked at the picture of 
the girl he loved, and hoped that he would do his duty well and 
honourably, and that some day she would be proud of him. 


ITI. 


THE first thing that Fenton did on going into Court was to make an 
application for a postponement on the ground of his leader’s illness. 

The prosecution opposed this, Banbury taking care to insinuate 
that it really did not matter who conducted a defence which he con- 
sidered a hopeless one. 

“T am sure,” said the learned judge, “that Mr. Willoughby’s 
assistance would have been very valuable, but I am certain that the 
prisonez’s interests will not suffer in the hands of Mr. Fenton.” 

So the case went on, and the prisoner made his appearance in the 
dock, and a very shifty, down-looking appearance he had. 

It was a curious thing that the two counsel for the prosecution 
were rather like each other, but Bunstead dressed at, and formed his 
forensic manner on Banbury. He wore the same sort of wig, he had 
adopted the same smile, and he had the same way of puffing out his 
cheeks. As his leader made his opening speech, he, to a certain 
extent, seems to imitate him, and to emphasize his points, 

Banbury was perhaps all the more overbearing because he only had 
a junior counsel opposed to him, but there was one part of his speech 
which gave Fenton a grim pleasure. He opened about the mistake 
the jeweller had made concerning the photograph. 

“TI don’t know whether my learned friend, who, in the absence of 
his experienced leader, Mr. Willoughby, appears to defend the 
prisoner, will think it right to suggest that there was anything but 
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the merest accident in that mistake. Considering that those jewels 
would, as he was well aware, come to him under the will, it would be 
ridiculous to suggest that he could have stolen them. Such a sugges- 
tion would recoil with terrible force upon the wretched man on whose 
behalf it was put forward.” 

One part of the opening speech Fenton thought it right to inter- 
rupt. Banbury went into the question of a bill on which the prisoner 
had borrowed some money, and which he had taken up the day after 
the jewels were sold. There was another name on the bill which the 
holder had afterwards believed to be a forgery. 

“Was it fair to open matters of prejudice against the prisoner ?” 
said Fenton. 

“Surely,” Banbury urged, “as the bill was paid for by the prisoner 
in gold, and a large sum of gold was obtained the day before at 
the bank from the jeweller’s cheque, it was an excellent piece of 
evidence.” 

The judge allowed him to go on, and making the most of this 
chance he did all he could to use this point as prejudice, painting the 
prisoner as a needy criminal who was guilty of forgery, and ready to 
commit any other crime. 

It was very unfair, Fenton thought, and it made him all the more 
determined not to spare Leighton. 

It was not long before he had his chance. The jeweller wanted to 
get away, and as Bunstead suggested that he could not come first, 
Banbury said that he should, and he put him in the box. Though 
he swore positively enough to the prisoner, Fenton was able, by a 
very clever piece of cross-examination, to make him fence with the 
questions he put to him, and so give the impression that he was only 
by dint of badgering induced to admit that at one time he was 
inclined to identify Captain Leighton’s photograph as that of the man 
who sold the jewels. 

Fenton knew that he had scored, and made the most of a point 
that Banbury had tried to discount by admitting. When the lawyer 
went into the box with Mrs. Blackyer’s will, Magson, who was in a 
fidget, wanted Fenton to ask him about some of the jewels belonging 
to Mrs. Blackyer for her life only, but he knew that he could do better 
by reserving this. 

But when Leighton had given his evidence-in-chief, which was not 
very important, Fenton knew his time had come, 

“Do I understand you to say that under the will this jewelry all 
goes to you and your sister?” Fenton asked, as he took stock of the 
witness ; and as he did so he realised that Leighton was about as 
good-looking a young fellow as one could wish to see. He had a 
handsome, bronzed face, and a manly, soldier-like bearing, and looked 
just the type of young officer of whom most Englishmen are proud. 

“ The will speaks for itself,” interrupted Banbury; “this is waste 
of time.” 
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“T think not,” answered Fenton, with a smile; “now, I ask you 
if you were not well aware, and had not often been told by your aunt, 
that the greater portion of the jewels went back to her first husband’s 
relations ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Leighton ; but he looked nervous, for it struck 
him that his counsel had made a mistake, and he saw that his answer 
surprised the court. 

Then Fenton made him admit that he heard it stated at the 
magistrate’s court that he took the jewelry under the will, and he 
had heard the same statement made in the opening. 

“Did he think it fair to keep silent and allow these false state- 
ments to be made, and to go uncontradicted? Was that Captain 
Leighton’s idea of honourable conduct?” Fenton asked question 
after question, and he saw that his point had told. The witness was 
confused and annoyed. The jury, and even the judge, were impressed. 
Yet, though he had made his point so well, as he looked into the 
witness’s face he did not see any guilt there. 

From the witness-box his eyes travelled to the dock. There was a 
gleam of malice in the prisoner’s mean face ; he seemed to be enjoying 
the sport thoroughly. 

“It never occurred to me,” said Leighton, “that anyone would 
seriously accuse me of having stolen the jewels.” 

“Did it not? The idea seemed to have occurred to both, his 
counsel. Had his honour never been called in question? Was the 
witness at Cambridge? Why did he leave the university?” Fenton 
asked, and he began to get out the old Cambridge story. 

Banbury was on his legs. He had never heard a more abominable 
abuse of the privilege of counsel. The learned counsel’s conduct 
was disgraceful. But the judge said that it was a point on which 
they had to rely on the discretion of counsel, and that he had no 
reason to doubt that Mr. I’enton would not take the line he was 
taking without grounds. 

The witness admitted that he was sent down for gambling. He 
had to admit that a charge had been made that the man he won 
money from was not sober. It was not true. 

“ But did not the authorities believe it?” asked l’enton. 

‘Surely the witness cannot be asked as to what he believed the 
authorities believed,” said the judge. 

“I say the authorities did not believe it, and that no one who knew 
me believed it,” said Leighton ; and he looked Fenton full in the 
face, and the latter again felt a distaste to his case. It was only 
momentary, however, and the next minute he was pressing the witness 
as to where he was on the day the jewels were sold. Here Fenton 
found that his cross-examination was surprisingly effective. 

Leighton had gone up to town early that day, and he could not 
very well account for his time. He was in and out of his club, and 
he had gone to some shops. Then by chance it came out that 
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Leighton had gone up to town to see a money-lender who had a bill 
of his. Then Fenton made the witness confess to a good many 
debts, and to the fact that though he was in debt he owned two 
steeplechasers, which he had run at several race meetings, and he had 
sometimes backed his horses for a good deal of money. 

“Go on with that ; there are three of the jurymen dissenters and 
members of the anti-racing society,” whispered Mr. Magson, who 
was in high glee at the success of his suggestions for cross-examination. 

“An excellent cross-examination. I don’t think anyone could have 
made more of it,” an elderly barrister who was listening to the case 
whispered to Ienton, when the latter sat down again. 

The rest of the evidence that day was not particularly interesting. 
At four o’clock Banbury made an application, surpassing himself in 
tactlessness and bad taste. He had only one more witness, Miss 
Leighton. She was not very well. As a matter of fact, the extra- 
ordinary line of defence his learned friend had thought fit to adopt 
had shocked and surprised her, and he asked if he could be allowed 
to call her the next day. 

On this the court adjourned. Mr. Magson, the solicitor, bustled 
up to Fenton in a high state of glee. 

“The usher tells me he overheard two of the jury talking. I 
believe you have got two of ’em—they think Leighton a regular 
bad lot.” 


IV. 


YET, thinking the matter over calmly as he walked home to his 
lodgings, with a reaction on him that followed the excitement of the 
day in court, Fenton could not see that there was very much reason 
to think that Leighton was not as honourable and good a fellow as 
he looked. 

As he turned into the street in which he lived he heard steps 
behind him, and looking round saw a little elderly gentleman of 
military appearance who, hurrying up to him, introduced himself as 
Major Boldero, of Tufton Hall; and said that he had been in the 
same regiment with George’s father, and had been by his side when 
he fell at the relief of Lucknow. 

“Tt is because you are my old friend’s son,” said the major, “that 
I come to you, as I think a man ought when he sees another going 
wrong, and tell you that it’s a dirty business you are in. That fellow 
you are defending in court is guilty. ‘The man whose honour you are 
assailing is as honourable a young fellow as ever wore the Queen’s 
uniform. I know the man is guilty, because I know that on a former 
occasion he tried to steal the jewels. The poor woman who is dead 
came to me as an old friend, and told me of it. The infernal 
lawyers, because of some red-tape nonsense about the law of evidence, 
won’t let me go into the box and tell my story, which settles the case.” 
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“Surely, Major Boldero,” answered George, who was perfectly 
astounded at the impropriety of the other’s conduct, “you know you 
ought not to speak to me like this.” 

“ Ought not to! IsayI ought to, and prevent you from attacking an 
honourable man’s character to shield a guilty blackguard.” 

‘IT am surprised that a gentleman, who I believe is in the com- 
mission of the peace, should be guilty of such a gross contempt of 
court, and attempt to prevent the due administration of justice,” 
answered Fenton, and turning, he attempted to walk away from the 
little major. 

“Bosh, sir. Bosh, cant!” said the little man. ‘“ You are ashamed 
of yourself, and you know it. You are a hired slanderer, worthy 
only to associate with the scoundrel whose money you take—money 
which is part of his plunder. But you know he is guilty.” The little 
major turned on his heel and swaggered off, leaving Fenton astounded 
at any one being so lost to all sense of right as to talk in that way to 
counsel. 

Yet the major’s words did keep coming back to him. He had 
no doubt about his duty, but he began to think it was rather an 
unpleasant one. 

The court was more crowded than ever on the second day. Several 
of Fenton’s friends on the circuit spoke to him and congratulated 
him on the way he had done his case. 

‘But you will find the next witness an awkward one,” said one of 
them. ‘I just saw her outside the court, and she is about as nice- 
looking a girl as you could wish to see.” : 

“Miss Mary Leighton !” called Banbury, after the judge had taken 
his seat. 

Fenton looked at the jury rather than at the witness-box, and he 
thought that they were impressed favourably with the witness. Then 
he looked at the witness, and as their eyes met the court seemed to 
turn round and round. For some minutes he was too astonished to 
follow the questions and answers. For there was no doubt about it. 
For all the difference in names Miss Mary Leighton was the Miss 
Mary Grey of his holiday—the girl with whom he was passionately in 
love! He thought that she had never seemed more beautiful than as 
she stood in the witness-box, with a look of scorn on her face. He 
knew he never had loved her so much as he did then. 

He had hardly taken in a word of her evidence-in-chief when he 
found it had come to an end. 

“The line taken by the defence obliges me to ask you whether 
you took those jewels out of the safe and gave them to your brother ?” 
concluded Banbury. 

“No, I did not,” she answered, and at least one man in court 
besides the prisoner believed her implicitly. That man was the 
counsel, who still considered that it was his duty to try to make the 
jury believe that she was guilty. 
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The bar thought that Fenton was afraid of the witness, as well he 
might be, considering how beautiful she looked, and how monstrous 
the idea seemed that she could have been guilty of theft. 

At first Fenton seemed dazed, but he got to the first point: ‘ Why 
had she not had the jewels sent back to the bank.” She answered 
that she forgot all about the jewels. 

** But had she not locked up the key of the safe? Surely she had 
not forgotten about them then?” I’enton found himself asking ; and 
then after a question or two realised that he-was almost bullying her. 
Magson gave him a note which the prisoner had written, telling him 
to ask the witness whether she had not on one occasion, after the safe 
key was locked up, opened the drawer in which she had put it. The 
prisoner added that he had seen her do this. 

Fenton put the question, and pressed it. Miss Leighton at first 
seemed to have forgotten all about it. ‘Then she remembered the 
occasion ; but when she was asked what she had gone to the drawer 
for, for a moment she looked annoyed. 

Kenton repeated his question. 

“‘T opened the drawer to look for a photograph I had put there,” 
she answered. 

“Stick to it; ask her what the photograph was,” whispered the 
solicitor. 

Fenton put the question. After all, he had to defend the prisoner, 
and it was too late to change the line of the defence. The witness 
coloured and looked uncomfortable. 

It was a photograph that she had brought from Norway the 
summer before. 

Fenton felt more uncomfortable than she did. He remembered 
the photograph he had. He had better tear that up, he thought, for 
she would never forgive him, 

Even in his misery he saw that the incident of the drawer being 
unlocked had helped the defence, and that one or two of the jury 
had been taken by it. 

Banbury’s speech was a characteristic one. It was very unfair. 
He did all he could to make it the question for the jury whether the 
prisoner or the Leightons were guilty. He put all the prejudice he 
could into the case, and concluded his speech with a volley of abuse 
at the man in the dock. It was just the speech that would delight a 
counsel for the defence, for it gave him a rare opening. But Fenton 
thought that all his learned friend’s Billingsgate was justified. It was 
this scoundrel whose cause he had to plead against the girl he loved. 
Again he felt that longing to give up the case, but the sense of 
professional duty seemed to come back to him as he touched his 
horse-hair wig. He tried to think only of his client, and to remember 
every point that told against the Leightons. 

“It was not his duty,” he said, “to prove who stole the jewels, 
but his friend had no right to blame him for pointing out that there 
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was at least as much evidence against Captain Leighton as against 
the man in the dock. 

“They had not attempted to show how the prisoner got the jewels. 
His friend had merely suggested that he had plenty of opportunity. 
Had not the Leightons plenty of opportunity?” Then he went over 
the whole case and made all his points. 

‘** A capital good speech, old fellow,” said another barrister, when 
he sat down; “you were a bit hard on the Leightons, but I think 
you will get the prisoner off.” 

As Fenton listened to the judge summing up, he was astonished 
at the way that he had pressed the case against the Leightons. The 
line he had taken was a dangerous one, but it was effective. Fortu- 
nately for the prisoner, the judge had the somewhat old-fashioned 
idea that he had no right to press his point of view on the jury. 
He evidently considered the prisoner guilty, but he was careful not 
to influence the jury too much. The effect of this was, that he was 
colourless, and on the whole favourable to the prisoner. 

The jury went out. Two hours passed before they came back. 
Then they found the prisoner Not Guilty. 


V. 


In the robing room, men came round Fenton and warmly con- 
gratulated him on having made a capital speech, and got a very good 
acquittal. 

“‘T am sick of the case, and wish I could never think of it again,” 
said Fenton, as he threw his wig and gown and brief on the table, 
and left the room. Magson was waiting for him at the door. 

“A capital acquittal ; I have just told Blackyer that he was lucky 
to get off, and I could see he agreed with me. I hope you will do 
many another defence for me, Mr. Fenton.” 

Fenton did not look very pleased. He felt that he hated the 
assize court at Harston so much that he would like never to enter it 
again, or for the matter of that, ever to do another defence. 

At the door of the court-house, he came upon a group of people 
talking together. Mary Leighton and her brother, Major Boldero, and 
some other friends. . 

“ By George, sir,” the Major was saying, “I shouldn’t like to be 
that fellow. He knew the scoundrel was guilty when he made his 
infamous attack on you and your brother, and he is the son of one of 
the finest fellows who ever stepped.” 

Fenton hurried past them. He sawa look in Mary Leighton’s 
face which made him sure that she would never forgive him. For 
years he had longed for a chance of showing that he could do his 
work well; but the evening after his success he spent alone in his 
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lodging, wishing with all his heart that his bad luck and the benchers 
of the Inner Temple had never called him to the bar. 

He had not long to wait before he saw the effects of that case. 
Several briefs from Harston were sent to his chambers, but they gave 
him no pleasure. He felt that he hated his profession, and as he 
had no one to interfere with him he determined to leave it. 

A month after the trial at Harston, George Fenton was in an 
empty carriage on the North Western, bound for Liverpool, where 
his steamer to New York was waiting for him. Just as the train was 
starting, the door was opened, and a lady jumped into the carriage. 

“Good-bye. Tell ’em I shall be with them to-morrow,” said a 
voice Fenton seemed to know, and looking up from his paper his 
eyes met those of Major Boldero. 

“ Here guard—porter—the lady won’t travel in that carriage,” he 
heard the Major cry out ; but the train was in motion. 

Though Fenton was almost afraid to look at her, he knew that his 
fellow-traveller was Mary Leighton. The train would not stop again 
for an hour. The last time they had spoken together, except as 
counsel and witness, they had been more than friends. They had 
only known each other for a week, but as they had said good- 
night, Fenton had nearly asked her to be his wife, and he had only 
put it off because he thought that they would be together for some 
days, and that he might surprise her by being too abrupt. 

The idea occurred to him that he would try and ignore all that 
took place at Harston. That would be professional, but it would be 
wildly impossible. 

He threw down his paper, and without any beating about the bush 
went to the point. ‘ There is one thing I want to tell you. When 
I took that brief at Harston, I had no idea that you were the Miss 
Leighton who was to give evidence. In fact, I thought your name 
was Grey. Of course, nothing would have induced me to have taken 
it if I had known.” 

“Then I suppose it is a good thing you made a mistake, which is 
not a surprising one, as my mother’s name is Grey. She married 
twice,” she answered. ‘It would have been a pity for you to have 
lost the brief. Let me congratulate you on your brilliant success. 
But I think you might have said you were sorry for thinking my 
brother and I were thieves.” 

“That I never can say,” answered Fenton, “for I never for one 
second believed you were guilty.” 

“You never believed I was guilty! and yet you spoke to the jury 
as if you were convinced of our guilt! For half an hour you did all 
you could to get them to believe it.” 

“Yes, I did. I knew that I was destroying all my happiness in 
life, that afterwards success and failure would be all the same to me. 
But I did it. It is what we go in for doing. The more I thought 
of all it meant to me, the more I knew it was what I had to do. I 
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don’t suppose that I shall ever get you to understand me, so it’s no 
good talking, only I do want you to believe that I did not know 
about you when I took the brief.” 

“Well, you will be a very successful barrister, Mr. Fenton,” she 
answered ; “ though I must say I think it is a peculiar code of honour, 
that of your profession.” 

*‘T think it a very fine profession, and the code of honour is quite 
right, but so far as I am concerned it has nothing to do with me. I 
have given away my wig and gown, and I am going in for ranching 
in Texas. You see this business has spoilt all my pleasure in getting 
on at the bar.” 

“Oh! I am so sorry, so very sorry,” she answered. ‘“ Why should 
you take such a dislike to your profession? I remember in Norway 
how fond you were of it. Why should you give it up?” 

“ Because it obliged me to pain and torment you whom I love 
better than anything else in the world,” he answered ; “the thing’s 
done and I can’t make up for it.” 

“Are you sure you can’t? Are you sure you have not?” she 
returned, and she looked up into his face; and then Fenton knew 
that he could take up his story from that evening at Ulvic 





‘* My dear,” said Major Boldero, when the next day he arrived at 
the country house where Mary Leighton was staying, ‘you must 
have had a very unpleasant journey with that ruffian.” 

‘I did not tell you we were old friends,” answered Mary. “We 
talked matters over, and he persuaded me that he was quite right to 
do his best for his client. Like the jury, I found it impossible to 
resist him, even when he wanted me to promise to marry him.” 

Major Boldero was astonished, and so were Mary’s brother and a 
good many other people. But they were not so bitter about the 
trial as they were when the jury found their verdict. A woman who 
had been acting as a confederate of Blackyer’s, and who had had 
charge of the notes which he got for the cheque, quarrelled with him, 
and avenged her wrongs by bringing the notes to the jeweller. Of 
course, Blackyer could not be put on his trial again, but civil pro- 
ceedings forced him to give up his plunder, and proved the Leightons’ 
innocence. And ere long he was involved in another bad case, and 
was transported. 

Mary Leighton found it easy enough to persuade Fenton not to 
give up the bar. He has just taken silk, and is as keen about his 
profession as ever. “I believe if any witch instructed him to, he 
would cross-examine me as cruelly as he did before,” his wife often 
says, and he answers “that of course he would.” but even now he 
has not forgotten how unhappy he was made for some time by his 
first great success, DALRYMPLE J. BELGRAVE. 
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MIDNIGHT: NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


Goop-byr, Old Year! Take all thy sin and sorrow, 
And go, rejoin thy brethren of the past; 

For us there dawns a bright and glad to-morrow, 
A sweet New Year, and all unlike the last. 


Good-bye! ‘Take all mistrust and all heart-aching, 
All the dark doubting of the days to be; 

All restless dreaming and all sad awaking, 
And take all broken promises with thee. 


Good-bye, Old Year! Our memory still lingers 
On some fair hours amongst thy chequered day:, 
Not every bud was chilled by icy fingers, 
Nor every lovely landscape veiled in haze. 


Good-bye! The while we watch thee fading, dying, 
Give me one parting cheer for ‘Auld Lang Syne ;” 
“Peace to thy memory,” echo soft is sighing 
Good-bye, Old Year! Good-bye to thee and thire. , 


And now, like the fair morning sun ascending, 

Cometh the glad New Year, with promise bright ; 
Slowly his shafts of gold, with crimson blending, 

Strike through the dawn, and fill the world with light. 


So on our hearts, that waited sad and yearning, 
For the great monarch’s coming, silently 

Love’s magic sun has risen, and is turning 
Life’s leaden waters to a jewelled sea, 


And on this sea we'll launch our barque together, 
Henceforward ove, on life’s uncertain main ; 
Our love the same, come fair or stormy weather, 
Doubling each joy, and lessening every pain. 


May never be withheld our Father’s blessing, 
Our faith and hope grow never weak or dim ; 
To one bright goal together onward pressing, 
“He for God only, she for God in him.” 
G. I. I. 
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THE TYRANNY OF TOWN FLOWERS. 






pe from the country who have been 

modest and unassuming in rural retirement 
often change their manners completely after a 
short sojourn in town, and give themselves a 
considerable amount of airs on the strength of 
their new experiences. This metamorphose is 
not confined to humanity; animals display 
similar peculiarities, and more than all, the humble country flower 
when blooming in a London garden or vase, develops into a guest 
of the most difficult and exacting type. The plant which blossoms 
year after year in the country without demanding any special care, 
when transferred to town requires expensive aliments, continual 
watching and constant attention, if there is to be a hope of seeing 
leaf or bud ; whilst its vitality is quickly exhausted and it must soon 
be replaced by another. 

Of course we know that the change of environment, atmosphere and 
soil is literally at the root of this alteration in the habits of our 
vegetable friends ; but the disagreeable fact remains that to enjoy their 
society in town requires large sacrifices of time, toil and money. The 
blame may not rest with the poor flowers, but the question presents 
itself whether the esthetic satisfaction they impart may not be too 
dearly purchased. _ 

Suburban gardens are many, but London gardens are few ; and in 
town proper the window boxes are their substitute, and one which is 
far from being economical. Without exaggeration I may say that to 
have the window-boxes of a town house properly supplied with fresh 
flowers in summer and shrubs in winter costs as much as to keep up 
the grounds of a country villa residence ; if not more. The money is 
wasted on a massacre of plants, overcrowded to an extent which rivals 
an East End slum, with their unfortunate roots slowly starving while 
their lungs are choked with soot and dust. Small wonder that the 
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florist pays frequent and expensive visits to replace with fresh victims 
those which succumb to these unwholesome conditions. 

Whether it is wise to lessen the already limited supply of light and 
air which find their way through the windows of a London house by a 
screen of hungry oxygen-consumers, simply to give the dwelling an 
attractive appearance outside (for the flowers are always so arranged 
as to be chiefly on view to the passer-by), is a question to which 
common sense can give but one answer. In addition to the loss of 
oxygen, so precious to health, there is the absolute manufacture of 
deleterious gases in the mass of decaying vegetable matter which must 
exist where plants are crowded so closely together and are consequently 
in a sickly state. 

This consideration brings us to another branch of the subject, 
namely, the unwholesomeness of a large number of cut flowers kept 
in water and scattered about the sitting-rooms. With the present 
fashion on this point there are often more than one hundred vases 
distributed between the drawing-rooms, landings, dining-room, boudoir, 
and library, of a London residence. I have counted them myself in 
the home of a friend in a West End square, who has told me that it 
takes her an hour and a half each day to arrange them, an exertion to 
which she is unequal when out of health. Probably to thoroughly 
remove every decaying leaf, to cut each stem, wash each receptacle and 
renew the water might take even longer, and without this amount of 
attention cut flowers become a disfigurement rather than a decoration, 
and a distinct source of impurity and danger. 

Remembering the immense number of infinitesimal insects that find 
their home in plants and flowers, it is curious that fastidious persons 
find so great a pleasure in covering their dinner-tables with a shrub- 
bery of leaf and blossom. The lady who would shriek at the discovery 
of a caterpillar in her cauliflower, probably swallows placidly a large 
quantity of aphidz when partaking of a repast where roses are 
scattered over the damask cloth; and many a minute entomological 
specimen falls from the flower in the slender vase placed between each 
guest and finds a watery grave in sparkling champagne or the darker 
waves of ruby burgundy. 

Flowers are one of earth’s most exquisite adornments, but like all 
ornaments, lose their supreme charm when out of their proper 
place and sphere. It is the laudable wish to import nature’s sweetest 
gift to the country into the dreary wilderness of town which has led 
to the modern craze of flower-worship, but the absurd length to which 
it is carried brings about a deplorable waste of money, time, and health, 
One plant or bouquet of perfect freshness in each room is sufficient to 
gratify our craving for beauty and to supply enjoyment to our senses 
without making outrageous demands upon our pocket or our time. 
More than this may be perhaps showily attractive, but it is neither 
tasteful, wise, nor wholesome. 











‘*NOW DON’T PRETEND TO DENY IT!” 











MR. CASTONEL. 


By THE Late Mrs. HeNry Woop, AuTHoR or “ East Lynne.” 





CHAPTER I. 
THE BEAUTIES OF EBURY. 


A POWERFUL sensation was created one day in the village of 
Ebury, by a report that somebody had taken the long-uninhabited 
house, with the stone balcony and green verandah, which was situated 
in the centre of the street. 

Who could have hired it? The whole village was asking the 
question one of another. Those cousins of the Smiths, or the people 
who had come on a visit to the Hall, and professed to like Ebury so 
well? No, none of these. It was a stranger from London, quite 
unknown to every one, for there soon appeared a shining zinc plate 
on the newly-varnished oak-door, bearing in large, very prominent 
letters, “‘ Mr. Gervase Castonel.. Consulting Surgeon.” 

Ebury was in ecstasies. A fashionable doctor was what the place 
wanted above all things; as to Winnington, he was nothing but an 
apothecary, old now and stupid. Only three days before, so the tale 
went round the whist-tables, when he was called in to Mrs. Major 
Acre, an elderly dowager, he had the insolence to tell her he could 
do her little good; that if she would eat less and walk more, she 
would not want a doctor. They had put up with Winnington, 
especially when he had his young and agreeable partner, a gentleman 
of fortune and position, who had joined him some time before. But 
this gentleman’s wife had fallen into ill-health, which had caused him 
to quit Ebury and seek a warmer climate. 

Mr. Gervase Castonel arrived, and took possession of his residence. 
You all know how fond we are apt to be of fresh faces, but you 
cannot know how rapturously fond Ebury. at once grew of his. And 
yet, to a dispassionate observer, it was not a prepossessing face : it 
was silent, pale, and unfathomable, with a grey impenetrable eye that 
disliked to look at you; and dark hair. They tried to guess his age : 
some said five-and-twenty, some thirty.: it is most probably near the 
latter ; a small-made man of’ middle height. 

Poor ‘Mr. Winnington! he. had attended Ebury and the county 
round for forty years, walking unostentatiously, on his -two legs, and 
never, unless the distance was really beyond | them, using a horse or 
carriage, and then it was borrowed or hired. But he had to witness 
the désut of Mr. Castonel in a stylish cab with a tiger behind it; both 
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of the newest London importation; Mr. Castonel’s arms being 
emblazoned on the cab, and Mr. Castonel’s taste on the boy’s dress. 
He never stirred a professional yard without this cab. If a patient 
at the next door called him in, the cab took him there. Generally 
the boy would be hoisted up, holding on by the straps, after the 
approved manner of tigers; sometimes, when it was Mr. Castonel’s 
pleasure not to drive himself, he sat by his master’s side and took the 
reins. Mr. Castoncl had a habit of sitting very back in his cab, and 
the lad also, so that when its head was up they were invisible ; and 
in this way the cab would go dashing at a fierce rate up and down 
the street. Until Ebury became familiar with this peculiarity, it was 
the cause of no end of terror, pedestrians believing that the spirited 
horse, without a guide, was making for their unfortunate bodies. ‘Two 
of these horses were possessed by Mr. Castonel—fine, valuable 
animals, and one or other was always to be seen with the cab behind 
him. Surely never did a stranger fall into so extensive a practice, to 
judge by appearances, as did Mr. Gervase Castonel. 

The first patient he was summoned to was Mrs. Major Acre. It 
may be observed that a family in Ebury once wrote a note of invita- 
tion to Mrs. Major Acre, and omitted the “ Major.” She at once 
returned the letter, with an intimation that Mrs. A/ajor Acre declined 
acquaintance with them: so we will take care not to fall under a similar 
calamity. Mr. Castonel was called in to Mrs. Major Acre, and she 
was charmed with him. He sympathised so feelingly with her ail- 
ments ; but assured her that in a little time, under his treatment, she 
would not have a symptom left. That horrid Winnington, she 
confided to him, had told her she wanted nothing but walking and 
fasting. Oh, as to Winnington, Mr. Castonel rejoined, with a 
contemptuous curl of his wire-drawn, impenetrable lips, what could 
be expected of an apothecary? He (Mr. Castonel) hoped soon to 
leave no patients to 4zsmercy. And this was repeated by Mrs. Major 
Acre wherever she went: and she took care to go everywhere to laud 
the praises of the consulting surgeon: so that people almost longed 
for a tender fit of illness, that they might put themselves under the 
bland and fostering care of Mr. Castonel. 


Time goes on with us all, and it did with Ebury. In six months 
not a single patient remained with Mr. Winnington, all had flown to 
Mr. Gervase Castonel: for that gentleman, in spite of his flaring 
zinc plate, proved to be a general practitioner. We must except one 
or two intimate friends of Mr. Winnington’s; and we must except 
the poor, those who could not pay. Mr. Castonel had made an 
ostentatious announcement that he should give advice gratis from 
nine to ten o’clock on Tuesdays and Fridays, but the few poor who 
accepted the invitation found him so repellent and unsympathising 
that they were thankful to return to kind old Mr. Winnington, who 
had not only attended them’ without charge at their own homes, but 
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had done much towards supplying their bodily wants also. Mr. 
Winnington had been neglectful of gain: perhaps his having no 
family had rendered him so. He had never married, he and his 
sister having always lived together : but just before her death, a niece, 
Caroline Hall, then left an orphan, came home to them. To describe 
his affection for this girl would be impossible: it may be questioned 
if Caroline returned it as it deserved—but when is the love of the 
aged for the young ever repaid in kind? The pleasure and delights 
of visiting filled her heart, and her uncle’s home and society were 
only regarded as things to be escaped from. Was he yet awake to 
this? ‘There was something worse for him to awake to, by-and-by, 
something that as yet he suspected not. He was much changed: 
had been changing ever since the establishment in Ebury of Mr. 
Castonel: his face had acquired a grey tinge like his hair, his merry 
tongue was hushed, and people said he looked as if his heart were 
breaking. It is hard to bear ingratitude: ingratitude from those 
with whom we have lived for sixty years. It was not for the value of 
the practice : no, no: he had that which would last him his life, and 
leave something behind him: but it was the unkindness, that was 
telling upon Mr. Winnington, the desertion for a stranger, one in 
reality less skilled than he was. 

Frances Chavasse stood in her mother’s drawing-room, and, with 
her, the daughter of the Rector of Ebury, the Reverend Christopher 
Leicester. Ellen Leicester had come in after dinner to spend the 
afternoon with Frances; for Ebury, though it called itself an aristo- 
cratic place, usually dined in the middle of the day. ‘They were 
both lovely girls, about nineteen, though unlike in feature as in 
disposition. ‘They were called the beauties of Ebury. Caroline 
Hall got classed with them also, but it arose from her constantly 
associating with them, not from her good looks. She was two or 
three years older, had a sallow face with dark hair, and lively, 
pleasant dark eyes. An absurd story had gone abroad, but died 
away again: that Mr. Castonel, upon being asked which of the three 
was most to his taste, replied that only two of them were, but he’d 
marry the three for ail that. 

The two young ladies were talking eagerly, for Mrs. Major Acre 
had just paid them a visit, and disclosed a piece of intelligence which 
completely astounded her hearers—that Miss Hall was about to be 
married to Mr. Castonel. 

“It is impossible that it can be true,” Mrs. Chavasse and her 
daughter had exclaimed in the same quick, positive, eager tone, for 
they were the counterpart of each other in manner. ‘Old Winning- 
ton hates Mr. Castonel like poison !” 

“IT knowhe does. And I was told it was for that very reason Mr. 
Castonel is bent upon having her,” said Mrs. Major; “that he may 
mortify the old apothecary, and take from him the only treasure he 
has left—Caroline.” 
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“Oh, that’s all Ebury gossip,” decided Mrs. Chavasse. ‘“ A well- 
established man like Mr. Castonel will take care to marry according 
to his fancy, not to gratify pique. Mr. Winnington will never give 
his consent.” 

“ He has given it,” answered the major’s widow. ‘“ Caroline’s will 
is law, there. I wish she may find it so in her new home.” 

“Well,” added Mrs. Chavasse, dubiously, “I don’t know that Mr. 
Castonel is altogether the man I should choose to give a daughter to. 
Such curious things are said of him—about that mysterious person 
you know.” 

“Grapes are sour,” thought Mrs. Major Acre to herself. ‘“ And 
now I have told you the news, I must go,” she said, rising. ‘* Good- 
bye to you all. My compliments at the parsonage, my dear 
Miss Ellen.” 

Mrs. Chavasse went out with the lady, and it happened that 
immediately afterwards Caroline Hall entered. Ellen and Frances 
regarded her with a curiosity they had never yet manifested, and 
Frances spoke impulsively. 

“How sly you were over it, Caroline !—Now, don’t pretend to 
deny it, or you’ll put me in a temper. We know all about it, just as 
much as yourself. If you chose to keep it from others, you might 
have told Ellen and me.” 

“ How could I tell you what I did not know myself? ” 

** Nay, Caroline, you must have known it,” interposed the sweet, 
gentle voice of Ellen Leicester. 

“I did not know I was going to be married. You might have seen 
there was ”—she hesitated, and blushed—“ an attachment between 
myself and Mr. Castonel, if your eyes had been open.” 

“T declare I never saw anything that could cause me to think he 
was attached to you,” abruptly uttered Miss Chavasse, looking at 
her. 

“Nor I,” repeated Ellen Leicester. And the young ladies spoke 
truly. 
“‘T may have seen you talking together in evening society, perhaps 
even gone the length of a little dash of flirtation,” said Miss Chavasse. 
“ But what has that to do with marriage ? Everybody flirts. I shall 
have a dozen flirtations before I settle down to marry.” 

“That all depends upon the disposition,” returned Miss Hall. 
* You may ; but Ellen Leicester never will.” 

“Ellen dare not,” laughed Frances. ‘She would draw down the 
old walls of the parsonage about her ears if ske committed so heinous 
a sin. But I must return to what I said, Caroline, that it was 
unfriendly not to let us know it.” 

“The puzzle is, how you know it now,” observed Caroline. ‘‘ The 
interview, when Mr. Castonel asked my uncle for me, only took place 
last night, and I have not spoken of it to any one.” 

“Oh news travels fast enough in Ebury,” answered Frances, 
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carelessly. ‘If I were to cut my finger now with this penknife, every 
house would know it before to-night. Mr. Winnington may have 
mentioned it.” 

“*T am quite sure that it has not passed his lips.” 

“Then the report must have come from Mr. Castonel !” exclaimed 
Frances. ‘‘ How very strange!” 

‘My uncle is not well to-day,” added Miss Hall, “and has seen no 
one. He has a great fire made up in the drawing-room, and is stewing 
himself close to it. The room’s as hot as an oven.” 

“A fire, this weather!” repeated Frances. ‘‘ What is the matter 
with him ?” 

“‘ Nothing particular that I know of. He sits and sighs, and never 
speaks. He only spoke once between breakfast and dinner: and 
that was to ask me if I felt Mr. Castonel was a man calculated to make 
me happy. Of course he is.” 

Caroline,” whispered Miss Leicester, “do you not fear it is your 
marriage that is preying on his spirits ?” 

“IT know it is. He would not consent for a long while. The 
interview was anything but agreeable. He and Mr. Castonel were 
together at first, and then I was called in. At last he gave it. But 
he does not like Mr. Castonel. I suppose from his having taken 
his practice from him.” 

** A very good reason too,” said Miss Chavasse, bluntly. 

** Oh, I don’t know,” carelessly returned Caroline. “It is all luck 
in this world. If people persist in sending for Gervase, he can’t refuse 
to go. My uncle is old now.” 

Ellen Leicester looked up, reproach seated in her deep blue eyes. 
But Caroline Hall resumed. 

“It is more than dislike that he has taken to Mr. Castonel; it is 
prejudice. He cried like a child after Gervase had gone, saying he 
would rather I had chosen any one else in the world, he had rather I 
kept single for life, than marry Mr. Castonel. And Muff says she 
heard him sighing and groaning on his pillow all night long.” 

** And oh, Caroline,” exclaimed Ellen Leicester, in shocked, hushed 
tones, “can you think of marrying him now ?” 

‘My uncle has consented,” said Caroline, evasively. 

“Yes; but in what way? If you have any spark of dutiful feeling, 
you will now prove your gratitude to your uncle for all his love and 
care of you.” 

“ Prove it how ?” 

“ By giving up Mr. Castonel.” 

Caroline Hall turned and looked at her, then spcke impressively. 
It is easy to talk, Ellen, but when the time comes for you to love, 
and should He be unacceptable to your parents, you will then understand 
how impossible is what you ask of me. That calamity may come.” 

“ Never,” was the almost scornful reply of Miss Leicester. “ My 
father and mother’s wishes will ever be first with me.” 
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“T tell you you know nothing about it,” repeated Caroline. 
“* Remember my words hereafter.” 

“Do not cavil about what you will never agree upon,” interrupted 
Miss Chavasse. ‘ When is the wedding to be, Caroline?” 

“T suppose almost immediately. So Mr. Castonel wishes.” 

“‘ He is not so great a favourite in the place as he was when he first 
came. People also say that he is a general admirer. So take care, 
Caroline.” 

“T know few people with whom he is not a favourite,” retorted 
Caroline, warmly. ‘My uncle is one: Mr. Leicester, I believe, is 
another. Are there any more?” 

“You need not take me up so sharply,” laughed Frances. “I 
only repeated what I have heard. Take your things off, Caroline, and 
remain to tea.” 

Caroline Hall hesitated. ‘My uncle is so lonely. Still,” she 
added, after a pause, “I can do him no good, and as to trying to raise 
his spirits, it’s a hopeless task. Yes, I will stay, Frances.” 

She was glad to accept any excuse to get away from the home she 
had so little inclination for, utterly regardless of the lonely hours of 
the poor old man. Frances, careless and pleased, hastened to help 
her off with her things. But Ellen Leicester, more considerate, 
painfully reproached her in her heart of hearts. 

Mr. Castonel found his way that evening to the house of Mr. 
Chavasse. Soon after he came, Mrs. Chavasse, who was in her garden, 
saw the rector pass. She went to the gate, and leaned over it to shake 
hands with him. 

“Have you heard the news?” she asked, being one who was ever 
ready to retail gossip. ‘‘ Caroline Hall is going to be married.” 

“Indeed !” he answered, in an accent of surprise. ‘‘I have been 
much at Mr. Winnington’s lately, and have heard nothing of it.” 

‘She marries Mr. Castonel.” 

There was a pause. The clergyman seemed as though unable to 
comprehend the words. “Mrs. Chavasse, I hope you are under a 
mistake,” he said at last. ‘I think you are.” 

“No ; it was all settled yesterday with old Winnington. Caroline 
told me so herself : she and Mr. Castonel are both here now.” 

“T am grieved to hear it! Mr. Castonel is not the man I would 
give a child to.” 

“ That’s just what I said. Will you walk in?” 

“Not now. I will call for Ellen by-and-by.” 

“ Not before nine,” said Mrs. Chavasse. 

There were those in Ebury who had called Mr. Castonel an 
attractive man, but I think it would have puzzled them to tell in 
what his attractions lay. He was by no means good-looking ; though 
perhaps not what could be called plain: one peculiarity of his, was, 
that he hated music ; and in society he was silent rather than other- 
wise, Yet he generally found favour with the ladies: they are 
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pretty certain to like one who has the reputation of being a general 
admirer. Had a stranger, that evening, been present in the drawing- 
room of Mrs. Chavasse, he would not have suspected Mr. Castonel 
was on the point of marriage with Miss Hall, for his gallant attentions 
to Frances Chavasse and Ellen Leicester, his evident admiration 
for both, were inconsistently apparent—especially considering the 
presence of Caroline. What she thought, it is impossible to say. 
She left early, and Mr. Castonel attended her as far as her home. 

Mr. Leicester had taken his way to the house of Mr. Winnington. 
The surgeon was cowering over the fire, as Caroline had described. 
He shook hands with Mr. Leicester without rising, and pointed in 
silence to a chair. He looked very ill ; scarcely able to speak. 

“*T have heard some tidings about Caroline,” began the rector. 

Mr. Winnington groaned. ‘Oh, my friend, my friend,” he said, 
**T have need of strong consolation under this affliction.” 

“You disapprove, no doubt, of Mr. Castonel ?” 

‘*‘Disapprove !” he repeated, roused to energy; “believe me, I 
would rather Caroline went before me, than leave her the wife of 
Gervase Castonel.” 

“Then, why have you oommmatie 

“T had no help for it,” he sadly uttered. “They were before me, 
in this room, both of them, and they told me they only cared for 
each other. Mr. Castonel informed me that if I refused my consent 
it was of little consequence, for he should take her without it. She 
is infatuated with him: and how and where they can have met so 
frequently, as it appears they have done, is a wonder to me. Oh, he 
is of a mean dishonourable spirit! And I have my doubts about 
his liking her—/Aing her, even.” 

“Then, why should he seek to marry her?” cried the rector, in 
surprise. 

“T know not. I have been thinking about it all night and all day, 
and can come to no conclusion. Save one,” he added, dropping his 
voice, “which is firm upon me, and will not leave me: the con- 
viction that he will not treat her well. Would you,” he asked, 
suddenly looking up, ‘‘ would you give him Ellen ?” 

“No,” most emphatically replied Mr. Leicester. “I believe him 
to be a bad, immoral man. My calling takes me continually 
amongst the poor, and I can tell you Mr. Castonel is much more 
warmly welcomed by the daughters than the parents. But nothing 
tangible has hitherto been brought against him. He is a deep 
man.” 

“His covert behaviour as to Caroline proves his depth. What 
about that strange person who followed him to Ebury, and took the 
little lodge ? You know what I mean.” 

“T can learn nothing of her,” answered Mr. Leicester. ‘She lives 
on, there, with that female attendant. I called once, but she told 
me she must beg to decline my visits, as she wished to live in strict 
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retirement. I suppose I should not have seen her at all, but the 
other person was out, and she came to the door.” 

“JT met her once,” said Mr. Winnington. “She is very hand- 
some.” 

“Too handsome and too young to be living in so mysterious a 
way,” remarked the rector, significantly. ‘She has evidently been 
reared as a gentlewoman: her accent and manner are perfectly 
ladylike and refined. Did you mention her to Mr. Castonel ? ” 

“T did. And he answered in an indifferent, haughty manner that 
the lady was a connexion of his own family, who chose, for reasons 
of her own, good and upright, though they were kept secret, to pass 
her days just nowin retirement. He added, that her character was 
unimpeachable, and no one, to him, should dare impugn it. What 
could I answer ?” 

“Very true. And it may be as he says : though the circumstances 
wear SO suspicious an appearance.” 

“Oh, that he had never come to Ebury!” exclaimed the surgeon, 
clasping his hands with emotion. ‘Not for the injury he has done 
to me professionally: and I believe striven to do, for there was room 
for us both: I have forgiven him this with all my heart, as it becomes 
a Christian, near the grave, to do. But my conviction tells me he is 
a bad man, a mysterious man—yes, my friend, I repeat it, a 
mysterious man—I feel him to be so, though it is an assertion I 
cannot explain; and I feel that he will assure Caroline’s misery 
instead of happiness.” 

“Still, unless he is attached to her, I do not see why he should 
wed her,” repeated the rector. ‘She has no fortune to tempt his 
cupidity.” 

“Nor do I see it,” replied Mr. Winnington, ‘ But it is so.” 

Mr. Leicester sat there an hour, and then proceeded to visit some 
cottages. On his return, he cut across the fields, a near way, for he 
found it was getting dusk, and close upon the time he intended to 
call for Ellen. As he passed the corner of Beech Wood, a retired 
spot just there, near to the pretty, but very small lodge originally 
built for a gamekeeper, who should he suddenly encounter but its 
present inmate, the lady he and Mr. Winnington had been speaking 
of. Her arm was within Mr. Castonel’s, and she was talking rapidly, 
in tones as it seemed, of remonstrance. The gentlemen bowed as 
they passed each other; both coldly ; and had Mr. Leicester turned 
to scan the doctor’s face, he would have seen on it a sneer of 
malignant triumph. 

**T never saw a case more open to suspicion in my life,” muttered 
the clergyman to himself. ‘ And he just come from the presence of 
his future wife.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
MRS. MUFF’S DREAM. 


“Come, Hannah, look alive,” cried Mrs. Muff, some two months 
subsequent to the above details; ‘wash those decanters first : 
there’s one short, but I’ll see to that. Now you need not touch the 
knives: Jem will clean them all in the morning. DoasI bid you, 
and then get out and dust the best china.” 

‘“‘There’s the door bell,” said Hannah. 

“Go and answer it, and don’t be an hour over it. I dare say it’s 
the man with the potted meats. Tell him the rolls must be here in 
the morning by ten o’clock.” 

A most valuable personage was Mrs. Muff in her vocation, and 
highly respected throughout Ebury. An upright, portly, kindly-looking 
woman, of four or five-and-fifty, with an auburn “front,” whose curls 
were always scrupulously smooth. She had for many years held the 
important situation of housekeeper at the Hall: but changes had 
occurred there, as they do in many places. On the death of Mr. 
Winnington’s sister, she had accepted the post of housekeeper to him, 
and had been there ever since. Hannah, a damsel of twenty, being 
under her. 

‘Well, was it the baker?” she demanded, as Hannah returrfed to 
the kitchen. 

“No, ma’am. It was another wedding present for Miss Caroline, 
with Mrs. Major Acre’s compliments. I took it up to her: she’s in 
the drawing-room with Mr. Castonel.” 

“Ah!” groaned the housekeeper—“ Look at the dust on those 
glasses, Hannah. I thought you said you had wiped them.” 

* And what harm, ma’am, either?” returned Hannah, who very 
well understood the nature of the groan. “She'll be his wife to- 
morrow.” 

“Who said there was harm ?” sharply retorted Mrs. Muff. ‘Only 
—my poor master !—he is so lonely, and it is the last evening she'll 
be here. Where are you running off to, now? I told you to finish 
the decanters.” 

“Master called out for some coal as I passed the parlour, 
answered Hannah. “The puzzle to me is, how he can bear a fire, 
this sultry August weather.” 

“ Ah, child, you'll come to the end of many puzzles before you 
arrive at my years. Master’s old and chilly, and breaking up as fast 
as he can break. I'll take the coal in myself.” 

Mr. Winnington did not look up, as the housekeeper put the coal 
on. But afterwards, when she was busy at the sideboard, he called 
out in sudden, quick tones—“ Mrs, Muff.” 

“ Sir!” she answered. 

“ What are you doing there ?” 
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“Tam changing the sherry wine, sir, into the odd decanter. We 
want this one to put ready with the others.” 

“or the show to-morrow ?” he went on. 

“To be sure, sir, For nothing else.” 

* Ay, Muff, put everything in order,” he continued. ‘ Don’t let it 
be said that I opposed any of their wishes ; an old man such as I am, 
whom they will be glad to see out of the world. And you need not 
trouble yourself to put things up afterwards : they will be wanted again.” 

“For what purpose, sir ?” she inquired. 

‘For the funeral.” 

Mrs. Muff, as she said afterwards, was struck all of a heap. And 
Mr. Winnington resumed : 

“ After a wedding comes a burying. She is beginning the cares of 
life, and I am giving them up for ever. And something tells me she 
will have her share of them. I shall not be here to stand by her, 
Muff, so you must.” ; 

The housekeeper trembled as she heard. He had a queer look on 
his face that she did not like. 

**T’ll do what I can, sir,” she said. ‘ But when Miss Caroline has 
left here, that will be but little.” 

“You can go where she goes, Muff.” 

“ Perhaps not, sir.” 

“Perhaps yes. Will you promise to do so if you can—if any possi- 
ble way is opened? Promise me,” he added, eagerly and feverishly. 

“Well, sir,” she answered, to humour him, “if it shall be agreeable 
to all parties, yes, I will promise.” 

“ And you will shield her from him, as far as you can?” 

“Yes,” repeated the housekeeper, most imperfectly understanding 
what Caroline was to be shielded from. 

“Now, Mrs. Muff,” he concluded, in a solemn tone, “that’s a 
death bargain. Remember it.” 

“You don’t seem well, sir,” was Mrs. Muff’s rejoinder. ‘Shall I 
call Miss Caroline to you ?” 

“No,” he sadly answered. ‘‘ Let her be.” 

She was in the drawing-room with Mr. Castonel, as has been stated, 
laughing, talking, joking, unmindful of her fond uncle, who was dying 
in the room beneath. Her dress was a cool summer muslin, very 
pretty, with its open sleeves, her dark hair was worn in bands, and her 
dark eyes were animated. She began showing him some of the 
presents she had received that day, and slipped a bracelet on her arm 
to display it. 

“That is an elegant trinket,” observed Mr. Castonel. ‘ Who is it 
from ?” 

“Ellen Leicester.” 

“QOh,’ he hastily rejoined, “I heard it said to-day that she is not 
going to church with you—that the parson’s starch will not let her 
do so.” 
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“Tt is true,” said Caroline. “I did not tell you of it, Gervase, 
because I thought it might annoy you, as it had done me.” 

“Annoy me/ Oh dear, no. Let me hear what his objections 
were: what he said.” 

‘I only gathered the substance of them from Mrs. Leicester. You 
know my uncle does not approve our union, though he did give his 
consent. So on that score, I believe, Mr. Leicester declined to allow 
Ellen to be one of my bridesmaids—he would not directly sanction 
what he was pleased to call an undutiful measure.” 

“TI wonder he condescends to marry us,” remarked Mr. Castonel, 
with that peculiar sneer, cunning and malignant, on his face, which 
even Caroline disliked to see. 

“That he could not refuse. It is in his line of duty. Ellen is so 
vexed. We three had always promised each other that the two left 
would be bridesmaids to whichever was married first, I, Ellen, and 
Frances Chavasse.” 

Mr. Castonel laughed, a strange, ringing laugh, as if something 
amused him much ; and Caroline looked at him in surprise. 

The wedding-day dawned ; not too promisingly. In the first place, 
the fine, brilliant weather had suddenly changed, and the day rose 
pouring wet. In the second, Mr. Winnington, who, however, had 
never intended to go to church with them, was tod ill to rise. Miss 
Chavasse was bridesmaid, and by half-past ten, Gervase Castonel and 
Caroline Hall had been united for better for worse, until death did 
them part. Next came the breakfast, the Reverend Mr. Leicester, 
who had officiated, declining to go and partake of it, and then the 
bride and bridegroom started off in a carriage-and-four to spend a 
short honeymoon. Before they returned, Mr. Winnington was dead. 


Again, reader, six months have elapsed, for time, as I told you, 
slipped on at Ebury as fast as it does at other places. No medical 
opponent had started, so Mr. Castonel had the professional swing of the 
whole place, and was getting onin it at railway speed. We are now in 
the cold drizzly month of February, and it is a drizzling wretched day. 
In the bright kitchen, however, of Mr. Castonel, little signs are seen of 
the outside weather. The fire burns clear, and the kettle sings, the 
square of carpet, never put down until all cooking is over, extends 
itself before the hearth, and good Mrs. Muff is presiding over all, her 
feet on a warm footstool, and her spectacles on nose, for she has 
drawn the stand before her on which rests her Bible. Presently a 
visitor came in, a figure clothed in travelling attire, limp and moist, 
introduced by the tiger, John, who had encountered it at the door, as 
he was going out on an errand for his master. 

“My goodness me, Hannah! it’s never you ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is,” was Hannah’s reply, with a low obeisance to 
Mrs. Muff. 

“ And why did you not come yesterday, as was agreed upon?” 
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“It rained so hard with us, mother said I had better wait ; but as 
to-day turned out little better, I came through it. She’d have paid 
for an inside place, but the coach was full, so I came outside.” 

“ Well, get off your wet things, and we’ll have a cup of tea,” said 
Mrs. Muff, rising and setting the tea-things. 

** Mother sends her duty to you, ma’am,” said Hannah, as she sat 
down to the tea-table, after obeying directions, ‘‘and bade me say 
she was obliged to you for kindly thinking of me, and getting me a 
place under you again.” 

** Ah, we little thought, some months back, that we should ever 
be serving Mr. Castonel.” 

“Nothing was ever further from my thoughts, ma’am.” 

**T wished to come and live with Miss Caroline; I had my own 
reasons for it,” resumed Mrs. Muff ; “and, as luck had it, she had a 
breeze with the maids here, after she came home, and gave them both 
warning. I fancy they had done as they liked too long, under Mr. 
Castonel, to put up with the control of a mistress, and Miss Caroline, 
if put out, can be pretty sharp and hasty. However, they were 
leaving, and I heard of it, and came after the place. Miss Caroline 
—dear! I mean Mrs. Castonel—thought I ought to look out for a 
superior one to hers, but she said she should be too glad to take me 
if J did not think so. So, here I came, and here I have been; and 
when, a week ago, the girl under me misbehaved herself, I thought of 
you and spoke to mistress, so we sent for you. Now you know how 
it has all happened, Hannah.” 

“Yes, ma’am, and thank you. Is Miss Caroline well ?” 

“Mrs. Castonel,” interrupted the housekeeper. “ Did you not 
hear me correct myself? She is getting better.” 

“‘ Has she been ill?” returned Hannah. 

“Tll! I believe you. It was a near touch, Hannah, whether she 
lived or died.” 

** What has been the matter, Mrs. Muff?” 

“Never you mind what,” said the old lady, somewhat sharply. 
“‘She has been ill, but is getting better, and that’s enough for you. 
I'll step up, and ask if she wants anything.” 

Hannah cast her eyes round the kitchen ; it looked a very comfort- 
able one, and she thought she should be happy enough in her new 
abode. Everything was bright and clean to a fault, betokening two 
plain facts, the presiding genius of Mrs. Muff, and plenty of work for 
Hannah, who knew she should have to keep things as she found 
them. 

“Mrs. Castonel will have some tea presently, not just yet,” said 
Mrs. Muff, returning. ‘ How ill she does look. Her face has no 
more colour in it than a corpse. It put me in mind of my dream.” 

“Have you had a bad dream lately, ma’am?” inquired Hannah. 
For there was not a more inveterate dreamer, or interpreter of dreams, 
than Mrs. Muff, and nothing loth was she to find a listener for them. 
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“‘ Indeed I have,” she answered, ‘‘and a dream that I don’t like. 
It was just three nights ago. I had gone to bed, dead asleep, having 
been up part of several back nights with my mistress, and I undressed 
in no time, and was asleep as quick. All on a sudden, for I remem- 
bered no event that seemed to lead to it, I thought I saw my old 
master , 

- “The squire?” interrupted Hannah. 

“Not the squire: what put him in your head? Mr. Winning- 
ton. I thought I saw him standing at the foot of the bed, and after 
looking at me fixedly, as if to draw my attention, he turned his head 
slowly towards the door. I heard the stairs creaking, as if somebody 
was coming up, step by step, and we both kept our eyes on the door, 
waiting in expectation. It began to move on its hinges, very slowly, 
and I was struck with horror, for who should appear at it but P 

‘* Ah-a-a-a-h !” shrieked Hannah, whose feelings, being previously 
wrought up to shrieking pitch, received their climax, for at that very 
moment a loud noise was heard outside the kitchen door, which was 
only pushed to, not closed. 

“What a simpleton you be!” wrathfully exclaimed Mrs. Muff, 
who, however, had edged her own chair into closer contact with 
Hannah’s. “I dare say it is only master in his laboratory.” 

After the lapse of a few reassuring seconds, Mrs. Muff moved 
towards the door, looked out, and then went towards a small.room 
adjoining it. 

“Tt is as I thought,” she said, coming back and closing the door, 
“it is master in his laboratory. But now that’s an odd thing,” she 
added, musingly. 

“What is odd, ma’am ?” 

“Why, how master could have come down and gone in there with- 
out my hearing him. I left him sitting with mistress. Perhaps she 
has dozed off, she does sometimes at dusk, and he crept down softly, 
for fear of disturbing her.” 

‘“* But what was the noise ?” asked Hannah, breathlessly. 

“Law, child! d’ye fear it was a ghost? It was only Mr. Castonel 
let fall one of the little drawers, and it went down withaclatter. And 
that’s another odd thing, now I come to think of it, for I always be- 
lieved that top drawer to be a dummy drawer. It has no lock and 
no knob, like the others.” 

“What is a dummy drawer?” repeated Hannah. 

“A false drawer, child, one that won’t open. John thinks so too, 
for last Saturday, when he was caning the laboratory, I went in for 
some string to tie up the beef olives I was making for dinner. He 
was on the steps, stretching up his duster to that very drawer, and he 
called out, ‘This here drawer is just like your head, Madam 
Muff.’” 

“* How so?’ asked I. 

** Cause he has got nothing in the inside of him,’ said he, in his 
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impudent way, and rushed off the steps into the garden, fearing I 
should box his ears. But it is this very drawer master has now let 
fall, and there were two or three little papers and phials, I saw, 
scattered on the floor. I was stepping in, asking if I could help him 
to pick them up, but he looked at me as black as thunder, and 
roared out, ‘No. Go away and mind your own business.’ Didn't 
you hear him ?” 

“‘T heard a man’s voice,” replied Hannah ; “I did not know it was 
Mr. Castonel’s. But about the dream, ma’am: you did not finish it.” 

“True, and it’s worth finishing,” answered the housekeeper, 
settling herself in her chair. ‘Where was I? Oh—I thought at the 
foot of the bed stood Mr. Winnington, and when the footsteps came 
close, and the door opened—so slowly, Hannah, and we watching in 
suspense all the time—who should it be but Mr. and Mrs. Castonel. 
She was in her grave-clothes, a flannel dress and cap, edged with 
white quilled ribbon, and she looked, for all the world, as she looks 
this night. He had got hold of her hand, and he handed her in, 
remaining himself at the door, and my old master bent forward and 
took her bythe other hand. Mr. Winnington looked at me, as much 
as to say, Do you see this? and then they both turned and gazed 
after Mr. Castonel. I heard his footsteps descending the stairs, and 
upon looking again at the foot of the bed, they were both gone. I 
woke up in a dreadful fright, and could not get to sleep again for two 
hours.” 

“It’s a mercy it wasn’t me that dreamt it,” observed Hannah. 
**T should have rose the house, screeching.” 

“Tt was a nasty dream,” added Mrs. Muff, “and if mistress had 
not been out of all danger, and getting better as fast as she can get, 
I should say it betokened—something not over pleasant.” 

She was interrupted by Mrs. Castonel’s bell. It was for a cup of 
tea, and Mrs. Muff took it up. As she passed the laboratory, she 
saw that Mr. Castonel was in it still, Mrs. Castonel was seated in 
an arm-chair by her bedroom fire. 

“Then you have not been asleep, ma’am?” observed Mrs. Muff, 
perceiving that her mistress had the candles lighted and was reading. 

“No, I have not felt sleepy this evening, Let Hannah come up 
when I ring next. I should like to see her.” 

Scarcely had Mrs. Muff regained the kitchen, when the bell rang 
again, so she sent up Hannah. 

“Ah, Hannah, how d’ye do?” said Mrs. Castonel. 

“T am nicely, thank you, miss+ma’am,” answered Hannah, who 
did not stand in half the awe of “ Miss Caroline” that she did of the 
formidable Mrs. Muff. “I am sorry to find you are not well, 
ma’am.” ; 

“T have been ill, but I am much better. So much better that I 
should have gone down-stairs to-day, had it not been so damp and 
chilly.” 
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Hannah never took her eyes off Mrs. Castonel as she spoke; she 
was thinking how very much she was changed ; apart from her pale- 
ness and aspect of ill health. Her eyes appeared darker, and there 
was a look of care in them. She wore a cap, and her dark hair was 
nearly hidden beneath it. 

“Now, Hannah,” she said, “I hope you have made up your mind 
to do your work well, and help Mrs. Muff all that you can. There 
is a great deal more work to do here than there was at my uncle’s.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Hannah. , 

‘Especially in running up and down stairs you must save Mrs, 
Muff; your legs are younger than hers. Let me see that you do, 
and then I shall be pleased with you.” 

“T’ll try,” repeated Hannah. “Shall I take your cup for some 
more tea, ma’am ?” 

“I should like some,” was Mrs. Castonel’s reply, “but I don’t 
know that I may have it. This morning Mr. Castonel said it was 
bad for me, and made me nervous, and would not let me drink a 
second cup.” 

Hannah stood waiting, not knowing whether to take the cup or 
not. 

“Ts Mr. Castonel in his study?” 

“If you please, ma’am, which place is that ?” 

“The front room on the left-hand side, opening opposite to the 
dining-room,” said Mrs. Castonel. 

“TI don’t think it is there then,” replied Hannah. “He is in the 
little room where the bottles are, next the kitchen. I forget, ma’am, 
what Mrs. Muff called it.” 

‘Oh, is he? Open the door, Hannah.” 

The girl obeyed, and Mrs. Castonel called to him. ‘“ Gervase!” 

He heard her, and came immediately to the foot of the stairs. 
‘What is it?” he asked. 

‘May I have another cup of tea?” 

He ran up-stairs and entered the room. ‘Have you taken your 
tea already ?” he said, in accents of surprise and displeasure. “I 
told you to wait until seven o’clock.” 

“I was so thirsty. Do say I may have another cup, Gervase. I 
am sure it will not hurt me.” 

“Bring up half a cup,” he said to the servant, “and some more 
bread-and-butter. If you drink, Caroline, you must eat.” 

Hannah went down-stairs. She procured what was wanted, and 
was Carrying it from the kitchen again, when Mr. Castonel came out 
of the laboratory, to which, it appeared, he had returned. 


“Give it me,” he said to Hannah. “I will take it myself to your 
mistress.” 

So he proceeded up-stairs with the little waiter, and Hannah 
returned to the kitchen. ‘How much she’s altered!” was her ex- 


clamation, as she closed the door. 
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“What did she say to you?” questioned Mrs. Muff. 

“ Well, ma’am, she chiefly told me to be attentive, and to save your 
legs,” returned Hannah. “I never knew Miss Caroline so thoughtful 
before. I thought it was not in her.” 

“And that has surprised me, that she should evince so much 
lately,” assented Mrs. Muff. ‘ Thoughtfulness does not come to the 
young suddenly. It’s a thing that only comes with years—or sorrow.” 


“Sorrow!” echoed Hannah. “Miss Caroline can’t have any 
sorrow.” 

“ Not—not that I know of,” somewhat dubiously responded the 
housekeeper. 


“Is Mr. Castonel fond of her? Does he make her a good 
husband?” asked Hannah, full of woman’s curiosity on such 
points. 

“What should hinder him ?” testily retorted Mrs. Muff. 

“‘ Has that—that strange lady left the place?” was Hannah’s next 
question. “She that, people said, had something to do with Mr. 
Castonel.” 

“* What to do with him ?” was the sharp demand. 

‘“* Was his cousin, ma’am, or sister-in-law, or some relation of that 
sort,” explained Hannah, with a face demure enough to disarm the 
anger of the fastidious Mrs. Muff. 

“I believe she has not left,” was the stiff response; “I know 
nothing about her.” 

** Do you suppose Miss Caroline does ?” added Hannah. 

“Of course she does, all particulars,” returned Mrs. Muff, with a 
peculiar sniff, which she invariably gave when forcing her lips to an 
untruth. “ But it’s not your business, so you may just put it out of 
your head, and never say any more about it. And you may begin 
and wash up the tea-things. John don’t deserve any tea for not 
coming in, and I have a great mind to make him go without. He is 
always stopping in the street to play.” 

Hannah was rising to obey, when the bedroom bell rang most 
violently, and Mr. Castonel was heard bursting out of the room, and 
calling loudly for assistance. 

“Whatever can be the matter?” was the terrified exclamation of 
Mrs. Muff. ‘ Mistress has never dropped asleep, and fallen off her 
chair into the fire! Follow me up-stairs, girl. “And that lazy tiger a 
playing truant!” 

Not for many a year had the housekeeper flown up-stairs so quickly, 
Hannah followed more slowly, from a vague consciousness of dread— 
of what she might see ; the dream she had shuddered at, being before 
her mind in vivid colours. Mrs. Castonel was in convulsions. 

About the same hour, or a little later, Mr. Leicester returned to his 
home, having been absent since morning. ‘“ Well,” he cheerily said, 
as he took his seat by the fire, ‘have you any news? A whole day 
from the parish seems a long absence to me.” 
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“TI think not,” answered Mrs. Leicester. ‘ Except that I went to 
see Caroline Castonel to-day, and she is getting on well.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Is she quite out of danger?” 

“Completely so.” 

“She told mamma that she should be at church on Sunday,” added 
Ellen. 

“Yes, but I told her that would be imprudent,” returned Mrs. 
Leicester. ‘‘ However, she will soon be well now.” 

At that moment the church bell rang out with its three times two, 
denoting the recent departure of a soul. The church, situate at the 
end of the village street, was immediately opposite the parsonage, the 
main road dividing them. The sound struck upon their ears loud and 
full; very solemnly in the stillness of the winter’s night. 

Consternation fell upon all. No one was ill in the village, at least, 
ill enough for death. Could a sister—for they knew, by the strokes, 
it was not a male—have been called away suddenly ? 

“The passing-bell !” uttered the rector, rising from his seat in agi- 
tation. ‘And I to have been absent! Have I been summoned 
out ?” he hurriedly asked of Mrs. Leicester. 

“No; L assure you, no. Not anyone has been for you. Neither 
have we heard of any illness.” 

Mr. Leicester touched the bell-rope at his elbow. A maid servant 
answered it. Benjamin was attending to his horse. ‘Step over,” 
said the rector, “and inquire who is dead.” 

She departed. A couple of minutes at the most would see her 
back again. ‘They had all risen from their seats, and stood in an 
expecting, almost a reverent attitude. The bell was striking out fast 
strokes now. ‘Lhe girl returned, looking terrified. 

“Tt is the passing-bell, sir, for Mrs. Castonel.” 


The morning was cold and misty, and the Reverend Christopher 
Leicester felt a strange chill and depression of spirits, for which he 
could not account, when he stepped into the chariot that was to 
convey him to Mr. Castonel’s. 

Mrs. Chavasse and Frances came into the parsonage. Ostensibly 
for the purpose of inviting Ellen to spend the following day with 
them : in reality to see the funeral. They had not long to wait. 

The undertaker came first in his hatband and scarf, and then the 
black chariot containing the Reverend Mr. Leicester. Before the 
hearse walked six carriers, and the mourning-coach came last. It was 
a plain, respectable funeral. 

It drew up at the churchyard gate, in full view of the parsonage 
windows, all of which had their blinds closely drawn. But they man- 
aged to peep behind the blinds. 

The rector stepped out first, and stood waiting at the church door 
in his officiating dress, his book open in his hands, There was some 
little delay in getting the burden from the hearse, but at length the 
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carriers had it on their shoulders, and bore it up the path with 
measured, even steps, themselves nearly hidden by the pall. Mr. 
Castonel followed, his handkerchief to his face. He betrayed at that 
moment no outward sign of emotion, but his face could not have been 
exceeded in whiteness by that of his dead wife. 

“Oh!” said Ellen, shivering, and turning from the light, as she 
burst into tears, “what a dreadful sequel it is to the day when he 
last got out of a carriage at the churchyard gate, and she was with 
him, in her gay happiness! Poor Mr. Castonel, how he must need 
consolation !” 

“Tt is nothing of a funeral, after all,” said Mrs, Chavasse, discon- 
tentedly ; “no pall-bearers, no mutes, no anything, I wonder he did 
not have a little more fuss and ceremony !” 


(Zo be continued.) 


AFTER LONG WAITING. 


WE stood together ; cold and grey 
Was all the winter scene, 

And as our last good-byes were said, 
A dead leaf fell between. 

The tears were in your eyes, sweetheart, 
Downeast your sunny head, 

And, as the brown leaf fluttered down, 
“Twas like our hopes, you said, 


Once more together: but long years 
Have left on both their trace ; 

A graver light is in your eyes, 
Deep lines are on my face. 

God took our roses; they, perhaps, 
Had faded long ago; 

And in their place gives berries red, 
To cheer the afterglow. 


Now hand in hand, my own sweet wife, 
Together, I and you, 
Will make these later years of life 
A garden fair to view. 
Heart close to heart—though far apart— 
So faithful we have been, 
God in His mercy sure will let 
No ‘dead leaves fall between. A. E. G, 
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HIS GHOSTLY WIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 


“There is real love just as there are real ghosts ; every person speaks of 
it, few persons have seen it.”—-La Rochefoucauld, 
’ 


{IVE o’clock tea was in full swing at Lushington Court. Women 
in delicate-hued tea-gowns and severe tailor-built frocks, and 

men in pink were scattered in little groups about the fine old hall, 
which, with its blazing yule log and cosy old-fashioned window-seats, 
formed an ideal spot for this most social meal of the day. It wasa 
place that was lived in. Riding whips, cigarette cases, newspapers, 
driving-gloves, work-baskets, and French novels, littered the oak 
tables. A long sable boa had been hung by an irreverent hand “on 
the head of a mail-clad figure ; an enormous St. Bernard lay stretched 
at its ease on the tiger-skin rug before the open fireplace ; and the 
perfume of violets from San Remo mingled with the more material 
fragrance of tea and buttered toast. : 

It was the twenty-fourth of December, and a congenial party of 
guests had assembled together to spend their Christmas under Sir 
Guy Lushington’s hospitable roof. 

The condiments in the social salad were well mixed, which is not 
invariably the case on these festive occasions, and one and all were 
in some measure possessed of the qualifications which society in this 
century demands from her devotees. Well-dressed, well-bred, some 
good looking, others amusing ; and the majority well supplied with the 
three-penny bits of conversation, if somewhat lacking in the solid gold 
pieces. 

“Does anyone know what the new man is like?” demanded a 
pretty little woman in a French-looking tea-gown, as she took her cup 
from Charlie Lushington. 

“Yes,” drawled the languid fair-haired wife of a popular dramatist. 
“Tt is as well to be acquainted with the carte du pays. One might 
find oneself involved in awkward situations.” 

* As Rose Trevor was the other day when she inquired so tenderly 
for Lord Blackmore’s wife,” put in the first speaker with an irresistible 
little laugh. 

“ This fellow has not got a wife, at any rate. I-can tell you that 
much,” remarked Charlie Lushington from his position at the back of 
Mrs. Gwyn’s chair. ‘‘He is some sort of connection or distant cousin 
‘of ours too,” he.added; “but I don’t know where the relationship 
comes in exactly.” : 
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“In that case, he is above suspicion,” said Mrs. Stapleton, the 
dramatist’s wife, demurely. “Is he good-looking, Charlie?” she 
inquired with a faint show of interest. 

Charlie reflected. 

“Tt is so difficult to know what women call good-looking. There 
is plenty of him, in height at least, and—well, he is rather fairish and 
—TI don’t know what colour his eyes are.” 

“You need not say another word,” exclaimed Mrs. Gwyn mis- 
chievously. ‘Your description leaves nothing to be desired. I see 
him before me.” 

“ Heis a cousin of mine too, then,” said a voice from the other 
end of the hall, and a girl in a trim gown of blue serge, a mass of 
golden brown hair, laughing hazel eyes, and a Dresden-china com- 
plexion, joined the circle round the fire. 

*** A cousin’s a different thing,’” quoted Mrs. Stapleton. ‘* Some- 
thing tells me, Rose—we all have our inspired moments, you know— 
that this young man, so graphically described by Charlie, will prove 
to be your fate.” 

* Rubbish, ” remarked Miss Trevor with more brevity than polite- 
ness. ‘I love my liberty too well to relinquish it to any one,” with a 
little toss of her dainty head. 

“Tt is marriage that des/ows liberty,” murmured Mrs. Gwyn from 
behind the peacock feather fan she was using as a screen. “ It has 
its compensations, my dear, I assure you.” 

“ It should,” replied Rose emphatically, “to atone for its numerous 
drawbacks.” 

There was a general laugh. 

“Ah, Rose,” said Lady Lushington, patting her young cousin on 
the shoulder, “ you will tell a different story some day, and Ralph 
Dalston would be a very good master to teach you your lesson.” 

“Talk of an angel,” murmured Charlie as the sound of carriage- 
wheels were heard coming up the drive. ‘ Here he is.” 

“Well, I shall go,” remarked Rose, with determination, rising from 
her place on the rug, where she had ensconced herself beside the 
woolly St. Bernard. “I do not feel as if I could be civil to the 
man.” And she made her escape hastily by one door, as the new- 
comer entered by the other. 

Many were the approving glances cast upon Captain Dalston as 
he stood chatting with his hostess, the firelight flickering on his tall 
soldierly figure and fair handsome face. There was that look of 
strength and determination about the well-cut features, which 
invariably attracts the gentler sex, and a cynical light shone in the 
keen grey eyes, which yet could look soft enough when they chose. 

Ralph Dalston was somewhat of a phenomenon in this age of 
butterfly loves and ever-changing fancies. He had reached the age 
of thirty-four without having once experienced the pangs of the tender 
passion, and never, either in England or India, had he come across 
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a woman whom he would care to instal as mistress of his ivy- 
covered Grange in the smiling Derbyshire valley. 

“You are not afraid of ghosts by chance ?” asked Lady Lushington 
as she handed a cup of tea to the thirsty traveller. 

Captain Dalston laughed lightly. 

“TI shall be awfully grateful to you if you give me a chance of 
seeing one. Have you such a thing on the premises ?” 

“There are two,” eagerly interposed Miss Gwyn, anxious for a 
share of the new-comer’s attention, and feeling her charms somewhat 
overlooked. ‘One, I am told, carries his head about with him, and 
the other is a charming young woman in a Watteau costume, who 
haunts the west corridor, and who can only be seen by Lushingtons, 
or at least some relation of the family.” 

Ralph bestowed a careless glance at the pretty animated face of 
the speaker, and turned to his hostess, 

“With your permission,” he said, “I will try my luck with the 
feminine spectre, as I can claim a distant relationship through my 
mother. The headless gentleman might prove too much for my 
nerves,” 

“Very well, we will put you in the west corridor,” she replied 
with a slaugh. ‘“ And! now, good people, it is high time to adorn 
ourselves for the great function of the day.” And there was a 
general exit of rustling skirts. 

“*Where is Rose?” inquired her cousin an hour later, as she 
marshalled her guests into the dining-room. 

“She has a headache, mother,” answered Ada Lushington, a saucy- 
looking little brunette, “and is not coming down to-night.” 

“A headache!” exclaimed Lady Lushington in surprise. ‘ Why, 
she was as lively as a cricket at tea-time.” 

Mrs. Stapleton and Mrs. Gwyn exchanged glances of amusement. 

“The monkey has one of her wicked plans on,” whispered the 
latter. ‘I sha’n’t be sorry if she does play off any of her tricks on 
the new man. He has far too much ‘side’ for my taste.” 

Which speech, freely translated, meant that she had failed to make 
an impression, and was quite aware of the unpleasant fact. 

The evening passed merrily enough with the aid of music, small 
talk, billiards and flirtation, and it was long past midnight before 
Captain Dalston left the smoking-room and turned his steps in the 
direction of the haunted corridor. 

“ Keep your weather eye open, old fellow,” observed Charlie, as he 
bade him good-night. ‘You are safe to see her. She has never 
failed to come to one of the family—so they all say, at least—J/ have 
never tried my luck, but then there is no ambition about me!” 

“Of course it is all foolery,” reflected Ralph Dalston, as not feeling 
inclined for bed, he threw himself into a cosy arm-chair by the cheerful 
fire. ‘But I confess I should like to find out if there really is any 
thing to be seen. Nothing like adding to one’s experience.” 
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The large clock on the stairs, a veritable grandfather’s clock, 
chimed three, and with a yawn Ralph rose from his chair and 
prepared to turnin, “I will just take a look outside first,” he said. 
“She may be on her way, and it would be awkward to receive a 
lady ex déshabille.” 

So saying, he opened the door noiselessly and peered down the 
gloomy corridor, lit only by a faint flickering lamp at the far end. 
What was that? It sounded like the rustling of a silken skirt. . . 
Although, perhaps, the most unsuperstitious man in his battery, 
Captain Dalston experienced a vague feeling of alarm, a sort of 
sensation which the Scotch describe as “uncanny,” as he listened to 
what was undoubtedly an approaching footstep. 

Pitter-patter went the little high heels, and a charming figure, 
dressed in a Watteau costume, came slowly towards his room, ‘The 
powdered hair fell in clustering curls upon a white forehead, the 
gaily tinted brocade, made after the fashion of a bygone century, 
suited the wearer to perfection, and the face was the most bewitching, 
or so it seemed to him, that he had ever gazed upon. The portraits 
of old dead-and-gone Lushingtons seemed to smile from their frames, 
as this dainty member of their family tripped lightly by, with a far- 
away look in her dark eyes, and one white hand uplifted as if in 
warning. Ralph stood transfixed. His heart beating at a most unusual 
rate, half with fear, half with a feeling which he could not analyse. 
Nearer and nearer the fair apparition approached, and then, just as 
che had summoned up courage to walk boldly up to it, it disappeared, 
through a door he had not before perceived, with a long-drawn sigh. 

Once it had vanished he felt himself again, and proceeded to 
follow through the door by which the unearthly visitant had taken her 
departure. It opened into a large bare room, which, to his surprise, 
he discovered to be as empty as the cupboard of nursery fame. And 
what staggered him completely, was the fact that there was no other 
visible means of exit. Could the ghost have escaped by the high 
window? “TI could swear she came in here,” he muttered. ‘ Where 
the deuce can she have gone to?” She had gone, however, and had 
left no sign, so with a laugh at his own bewilderment he returned to 
his room. 

“Tf I could only find a woman with a face like that!” reflected the 
unsusceptible Captain as he prepared for bed. ‘ By Jove, I should 
be tempted to forego my theories about matrimony ; but they don’t 
make ’em like that in this century, more’s the pity. Well, I shall 
keep my own counsel anyhow, the other fellows would chaff one so. 
And of course it was all my fancy, and—Lushington’s champagne.” 
And with that, he finally got into bed, where the face of the lovely 
Watteau lady still haunted him in his troubled dreams. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“What hath life been? What will it be? 
How have I lived without thee? How 
Is life both lost and found in thee? 
Feels’t thou ‘For Ever’ in this ‘ Now’?” 
Owen Meredith. 

THERE was certainly no sign of a headache or any other malady 
about Rose Trevor when she made her rather late appearance in the 
breakfast-room on Christmas morning. 

“Where is the new man ?” she whispered to Charlie as she took 
her place beside him. 

“‘Hasn’t shown up yet,” replied her cousin abstractedly, being 
occupied in attending to Mrs. Gwyn’s wants. “I expect the ghost 
was too much for him.” 

“What fun!” laughed Rose. “I hope she gave him a good fright. 
I cannot endure that kind of man.” 

“What do you know about him?” demanded Charlie’s neighbour 
curiously. 

“Oh, I have heard a good deal about him from the Ratcliffes— 
Percy is in his battery, don’t you know, and he often stays with them. 
Blanche and Annie say he is frightfully conceited, thinks no end’ of 
himself and his V.C., and gives out that ‘only married women have 
any sense ’—he will not trouble to talk to girls.” 

Mrs. Gwyn looked dubious and pursed up her rosy lips. 

“ He did not give me that impression,” she said slowly. “But I 
daresay he fancies himself. I never met a gunner yet who did not,” 
she ended with a little laugh. 

“‘ Well, anyhow, I shall give him a wide berth,” declared Rose. “It 
will be a new sensation to his lordship to find ome woman who does 
not run after him.” 

“That is a favourite dodge with you girls,” remarked Charlie 
loftily, with all the wisdom befitting his twenty-one years. ‘ You 
think if you run one way, the man will run after you, but it doesn’t 
always pay.” 

“‘ Give me some toast, Charlie, and don’t talk about what you do 
not understand,” said Rose, with a mischievous laugh in her wicked 
hazel eyes. 

Breakfast was half over when Captain Dalston at last entered the 
room, with many apologies to his host and hostess. 

He was immediately greeted by a storm of inquiries concerning his 
nocturnal experiences, which he received, and evaded, in his usual 
nonchalant manner. 

“What a shame it was of you, Lushington,” he said lightly, “to 
raise my hopes on the subject of the fair Watteau dame for nothing.” 
“He fas seen something, for all that,” reflected Mrs. Stapleton, 
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who had been watching him curiously ever since his entrance. ‘ And 
I will get it out of him, too, before I am many hours older.” With 
which object in view she made herself especially agreeable, as she 
so well knew how; and being well versed in masculine nature, 
looked after his creature comforts, and attracted his attention to the 
most appetising dishes on the well-spread table. 

“ T have another cousin to introduce you to,” said Lady Lushington, 
as she rose to leave the room ; “ you did not meet last night. Rose, 
my dear, Captain Dalston—Miss ‘T'revor.” 

Rose gave him a frigid little bow and smile, but Ralph, with 
complete forgetfulness of his usual perfect manners, stared at her in 
silence as though unable to speak. 

* Gracious, he zs struck,” thought Mrs, Gwyn. ‘ \Vhat on earth do 
all the men see in that little chit ?” 

“T do not think I can claim Captain Dalston for a cousin, Fanny,” 
said Rose, in a voice which she seemed to have borrowed for the 
occasion from a refrigerator. ‘The relationship, if it exists at all, is 
so very distant.” 

With an effort Ralph recovered his powers of speech. 

“Tt is too bad of you to repudiate me in that heartless way, Miss 
Trevor. I think we shall be able to trace a connection between us at 
any rate.” 

“T am not at all good at that kind of thing,” she answered, making 
her way towards the door. “Is it not time we got ready for church, 
Fanny ?” and taking the elder lady’s arm she left the room. 

Captain Dalston stood still for a moment staring after her retreating 
figure, and then rousing himself, went out into the shrubberies to 
steady his nerves with the aid of a cigar. 

“ Most extraordinary likeness I ever saw,” he muttered to himself. 
‘Only wants her hair powdered, and that blue and pink arrangement 
on, to be the living image of my ghost. If I had seen this girl last 
night, I should have imagined that her face had bewitched me into 
fancying I saw it again, but I never set eyes on her before. Well, I'll 
be shot if I can make it out.” 

Here one or two of the men interrupted his solitary meditations, 
and he tried to banish the remembrance of Rose Trevor’s lovely face 
by a visit to the stables, and an animated discussion on equine 
beauties. 

Christmas-day was kept at Lushington Court in the real old-fashioned 
style, which, like so many other ancient customs, is rapidly dying out. 
The house was decorated with holly and mistletoe ; the guests played 
forfeits with the children, and burnt their fingers at snap-dragon ; and 
a huge sirloin, turkey, and indigestible plum-puddings and mince pies, 
usurped the place of the French cook’s usual piquant J/ats and 
ethereal confections. 

Much to Rose Trevor’s disgust, Captain Dalston had been told 
off to take her in to dinner, but true to her resolutions, she devoted 
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the lion’s share of her coversation to the man upon her other side, 
leaving her partner to console himself with Mrs. Stapleton. 

This was quite a new style of treatment from the universal 
admiration system generally adopted by the sex towards this good- 
looking gunner, and, as the fair doctor had anticipated, it acted like,a 
bracing tonic upon the patient’s interest in her. 

“Do you admire Miss ‘Trevor?” asked Mrs. Stapleton’s soft 
murmuring tones in his ear, as she discovered him gazing intently at 
the girl’s profile. 

Ralph gave a little start, annoyed at being caught in an action so 
unlike his ordinary 7é/e of cool indifference. 

‘Oh, she is a pretty girl, I suppose,” he answered carelessly. ‘ Not 
my style at all; too much colour ; don’t you think so?” with a glance 
at the speaker’s pale face, and straw-tinted hair. ‘ But I cannot help 
looking at her. She reminds me so tremendously of someone P 

“Indeed ! ” said the lady briskly, thinking she was on the verge of a 
discovery. “I have always been given to understand,” she added 
archly, “that Captain Dalston was invulnerable where our sex are 
concerned.” 

“Well,” he replied coolly, ‘‘ what have I done to make you infer 
the contrary? I did not sayI admired the person of whom Miss 
Trevor reminds me.” 

But here, to Mrs. Stapleton’s annoyance, and a little to Ralph’s 
relief, the signal for departure was given, and the former was forced 
to retire with her thirst for knowledge still unappeased. 

Later on in the evening, when the children’s games had come to a 
noisy conclusion, some of thé guests wandered into the picture-gallery, 
where cosy velvet-covered seats placed at discreet intervals, invited 
conversation, and what the French call “the solitude of two.” 

‘* Show Captain Dalston your portrait, Rose,” said Lady Lushington, 
faithful to her match-making instincts ; and having no plausible excuse 
ready, Miss Trevor, with visible reluctance, prepared to obey. 

“T am afraid it is a great bore to you,” remarked her companion 
with unexpected and marvellous humility, as they turned into the 
long gallery. 

“Not at all,” replied Rose, with an expression on her face which 
rather belied her polite words. ‘This is the portrait Fanny means,” 
she continued, pausing before a frame, where a beautiful woman, in a 
Watteau costume, smiled from the bygone centuries. “She has a 
ridiculous idea that it is like me. She is an ancestress of mine, so 
there may be a faint resemblance, but that is all.” 

Captain Dalston stood like one entranced before the picture, recog- 
nising with amazement the startling resemblance, not only to the girl 
by his side, but also to the apparition he had seen the previous night. 

“‘T beg your pardon—what did you say?” inquired Rose. 

“Did I speak?” he stammered ; “I did not mean to. But it is 
the most extraordinary likeness,” 
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“ Really ?” she answered with a little shrug of her graceful shoul- 
ders, “I suppose you think it the correct thing to say so, but pray 
do not imagine you are paying me a compliment, for I think the 
lady has the most affected expression I ever saw.” 

“ Affected,” he exclaimed indignantly, “it is the most perfect face.” 
And then he paused abruptly, remembering she was without the key 
to his bewilderment. 

“Tt is not only you it reminds me of,” he continued rather lamely, 
“‘T could swear I had seen the original.” 

“Tell me where,” she murmured, losing her manner of stiff reserve 
as if by magic, and turning to him with a look of dangerous softness 
and entreaty in her lovely eyes. ‘Jo tell me, This is the first 
favour I have asked of my cousin!” 

Even Achilles had his vulnerable point, and the cool, self-possessed 
Captain Dalston, losing his head at this sudden transformation of the 
ice-maiden, answered as one in a dream—‘“I saw her in the west 
corridor.” 


CHAPTER III. 


““And on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold; 
And far across the hills they went 
To that new world which is the old.” 
Tennyson. 


For three consecutive nights, Ralph Dalston waited up till past 
three o’clock, on the chance of another glimpse of his ghostly en- 
chantress, but saw no sign of her; and although he would hardly 
admit it to himself, great was his disappointment at her non-appear- 
ance, 

By this time, Rose Trevor and the Watteau lady were getting 
rather confused together in his mind ; and we, as his biographer, must 
own that this formerly hard-hearted young man was in some danger 
of losing that reputation. 

He did not know it. Men, as well as women, have a wonderful 
knack of blinding themselves to what lookers-on consider self-evident 
truths ; and during the days which followed, he attributed his feelings 
of pleasure in Rose’s society, and the admiration her beauty and 
piquant ways excited in his breast, solely to his memories of the 
charming apparition, 

It was noticed and commented upon by all the house party 
during the course of the next fortnight or so, that Rose ‘Trevor had 
somewhat abandoned her cold-water tactics with regard to Captain 
Dalston, and that the two were constantly together. The young lady’s 
moods at this time were decidedly variable, and Ralph, being a ‘“‘ mere 
man,” groped vainly in the darkness for the word of the enigma. Some- 
times she would let him talk to her for an entire evening, listening 
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like a second Desdemona, with tender sympathy in her hazel eyes, to 
his accounts of the Egyptian war, and tiger hunts in India. 

At others, she would snub him mercilessly if he joined her in the 
garden or billiard-room, and he could form no idea of what would be 
her phase one hour, from her behaviour the hour before. 

The fact was, that strongly as she fought against the feeling, Ralph 
Ialston’s good looks, fascinating manner, and the brave manly cha- 
racter which she had discovered underneath his languid exterior, 
were beginning to influence the girl in a way she had never experi- 
enced before, and now and then she found herself wishing cordially 
that she had not so publicly proclaimed her antagonism to him. 

It was an amusing little comedy for the on-lookers, and one 
thoroughly appreciated by Lady Lushington, whose principal object 
in life just now was to marry her favourite to Ralph Dalston, for 
whom, in addition to his other good qualities, she had all a woman’s 
admiration for a man who had distinguished himself in active 
service, 

Matters were in this transitory state when a new diversion was 
proposed one day by Mrs. Stapleton. 

“Let us get up some tableaux,” she suggested, one snowy after- 
noon, when all the women, and three or four of the men, were 
congregated in the hail, anxiously awaiting the arrival of tea. 

“The very thing,” exclaimed Rose delightedly. ‘You have no 
idea, Laura, how well I look in powder !” 

“T can quite imagine it,” remarked Captain Dalston in a low voice. 
The girl coloured as she met the ardent gaze of the grey eyes, 

“ How quietly you came in,” she said pettishly. “I hate people 
who walk like ghosts.” 

** Ah, by the way, Dalston,” asked a fox-hunting ‘squire who had 
come over to dine and sleep, “has the Watteau lady appeared to 
you yet? You are some relation, are you not, and so are entitled to 
see her ?” 

Captain Dalston laughed uneasily. ‘ Oh, of course we are quite 
intimate by this time,” he said. 

“When did you see her last?” inquired Mrs. Stapleton looking up 
at him from the depths of her lounging chair. 

**T have never told you I have seen her at all,” he answered lightly. 

“No; but I think you have,” she said significantly. ‘ Ah, here is 
tea at last! What a blessing! Bring me a cup, Captain Dalston ; I 
am pining for it.” 

When he had obeyed her commands, and further supplied her with 
hot tea-cake, she still detained him beside her with a few remarks on 
indifferent subjects ; and presently he followed her to a distant window 
seat, where they entered into a long, and apparently interesting 
convesation. 

After one careless glance in their direction, Rose accepted tea and 
attentions from a devoted admirer who was staying in the house, and 
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bestowed a charmingly indifferent smile upon her recreant knight, 
when he returned to his allegiance just before the dressing-bell rang. 

“Come to my room, Rose,” whispered Mrs. Stapleton, as she paused 
beside the girl on her way upstairs. ‘‘I have a lovely idea for the 
tableaux.” So the two went off together, Rose emerging from her 
friend’s room ten minutes later with a slightly heightened colour, and 
a look of pleasurable anticipation in her eyes. 

All preliminaries and costumes had been arranged, and the night of 
the tableaux had arrived. Mrs. Stapleton’s idea had assumed vast 
proportions, and half the county had been invited to see the Lushingtons 
and their friends in picturesque attire softened by lime-light, and 
remain afterwards to dance and sup. 

Much conjecture was rife concerning pretty Miss Trevor’s 7vé/e in 
the performance ; that young lady having elected to keep her costume 
a profound secret, and rehearse in private, with Laura Stapleton as 
her sole audience. Dinner was an hour earlier that night, and 
considerably hurried over, to admit of prolonged adornment on the 
part of both men and women, many of the former, though professing 
to ridicule the whole affair, being secretly elated at the idea of 
appearing in coloured velvets and silken hose. 

It was just nine, when Captain Dalston emerged from his room, 
looking an ideal cavalier of the time of Charles I., in his plumed 
hat and flowing curls. 

As he closed the door behind him he heard the rustling of silken 
skirts approaching from the other end of the corridor, and thinking 
it was one of the actresses, waited until she should pass by. Was 
he dreaming? There, coming towards him, was the identical figure 
he had seen the night of his arrival. The pink and blue shimmering 
brocade, the tiny high-heeled shoes, the powdered curls, the delicately 
pencilled eye-brows, and the dreamy eyes. He held his breath and 
waited, his heart beating like a sledge-hammer, as it had never done 
under the fire of the enemy. ‘By Jove, she shall not escape me 
this time,” he muttered. 

Quick as thought the moment she disappeared as before he 
darted off in pursuit, and caught her by one of the floating ribbons of 
her dress, as she was in the act of vanishing through a sliding panel, 
whose existence he now perceived for the first time. 

“For Heaven’s sake be careful,” said the ghost, in very earthly 
accents ; “you will tear my frock.” 

“Miss Trevor! You?” he exclaimed as Rose’s laughing eyes 
glanced roguishly up at him. 

“Of course it is I. How stupid you have been not to guess it 
sooner.” 

“T must have been mad,” he admitted candidly. ‘The likeness 
was what staggered me the first moment I saw you, but even that 
night in the picture gallery I did not take in that you were the 
Watteau lady.” 
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“Oh, it has been such fun!” she said delightedly. ‘‘ Laura found 
me out ; she said she was sure you had seen something, and after she 
had got it all out of you, she suggested that I should personate the 
ghost of the west corridor in the tableaux, to see what effect it would 
have on you.” 

Shall I tell you what effect it has had?” he asked in a low voice, 
gazing intently at the lovely vision of flesh and blood before him. 

“No, no!” she said hastily, preparing for flight, warned by the 
look in his eyes. ‘‘ Wait till you see me in the limelight !” 

“T will not wait,” he replied with determination, putting his back 
against the door, “and you shall hear me now. Rose, my darling, 
I swear to you that until I saw the Watteau ghost on Christmas Eve, 
I had never given a thought or a sigh to any woman, and my one 
regret then was that she, as I imagined, was only a spirit. Now I 
have found the original, and I mean her to be my wife. Rose, what 
do you say?” 

“What extraordinary times and places you do choose for your 
remarks,” she said, the colour coming and going on her downcast 
face. “TI shall be awfully late, so let me go.” 

“Not till you answer me, if we wait here till midnight. Yes or 
no, Rose?” 

“Well, Yes, I suppose, if you zw// have it so; but I shall lead you 
a fearful life.” And as he moved from the door to clasp her in his 
arms she evaded him by a skilful movement and ran swiftly down 
the stairs. 

Perhaps the greatest success of the tableaux that evening was 
Rose Trevor as the “Ghost of Lushington Court,” with the light of 
a new happiness shining in her expressive eyes. ‘The health of 
Ralph and his fair fiancée was drunk in foaming champagne after 
the guests from a distance had departed; and in his newly-found 
complacency Captain Dalston told the story of his recent occult 
experiences to an amused and appreciative audience, Mrs. Stapleton 
enjoying the satisfaction, so dear to the female heart, of seeing her 
prophecy of Christmas Eve fulfilled. 

* * * * . 

Rose Dalston’s sunny hair is beginning to be thickly powdered 
with silver, but the laughing eyes are as bright as ever, as she tells 
her children how she “ frightened father a long time ago!” And, 
across the “ walnuts and the wine,” the grey-haired Colonel still regales 
his special chums with the tale of how he won his ‘‘ Ghostly Wife.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By Cuartes W. Wood, F.R.G.S., AutHor or “IN THE 
Lotus LAND,” ETC., ETC. : 


HE time was ten 
o'clock at night. 

The scene was the Paris 
platform of the Gare du 
Midi. We were waiting 
for the train to steam out 
on its long journey to- 

* wards Spain. 

A little French drama 
was taking place. He 
was a middle-aged man, 
handsome and well- 
preserved ; she was quite 
a young woman, _ tall, 
beautiful and distin- 
guished-looking, with that 
peculiar air about her 
which is said to be born 
with one, not to be ac- 
quired. She was dressed 

'< to perfection, Her hat 
Sel was faultlessly placed 
ONTARABIA. upon her well-posed head, 
and the cheve/ure beneath 
it was a magnificent golden, evidently arranged by a maid of the 
first order. ‘There was a tender farewell before she entered the 
carriage where her maid was already installed amidst all the elegant 
impedimenta of a lady’s travelling necessities. He kissed her very 
delicately upon both eyelids, evidently not to disturb the bloom upon 
the cheeks. He pressed her gently to his beating heart. “ Au 
revoir, ma mignonne—sans adieu,” we heard him murmur. A 
charming foot and a wonderful instep were revealed as she turned 
and lightly entered the carriage. The door was closed; the train 
slowly moved away. 

They waved their final good-byes to each other. Her expression 
was sweet and smiling as she looked at him; but as the distance 
between them increased, the assumed tenderness went out of the face, 
and she ceased to act a part. 
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It was evidently the old, old story: a mariage de convenance. A 
young and beautiful woman, especially if she be French, cannot live 
without romance ; and there can be no romance in middle age. So, 
when distance made disguise unnecessary, the mask was thrown aside, 
and the sweet expression gave place to a certain defined hardness. It 
is possible for man to bind himself with irrevocable chains, which shall 
change his whole nature, so that all the kindness and sympathy once 
there, depart. He has grown harsh and cruel where otherwise he 
might have been true and tender. What is possible in man is still 
more possible in woman. 

H. C., however, was in ecstasies. It was a case of love at first 
sight, In vain we pointed out that she was not an Unappropriated 
Blessing. He took out his pencil and sketch-book and reproduced an 
exact likeness of his divinity. Hat, chevelure, foot and instep, all 
were perfect. He gazed surreptitiously at her through the glazed 
window most French carriages possess. She was now looking upwards 
with a Madonna sort of expression in her large liquid eyes. All the 
hardness had disappeared. Her hands were clasped upon her knees 
despairingly. She seemed sad and melancholy. 

“Let me go to her,” cried H.C. ‘She is unhappy, and needs 
comforting. Her life is sacrificed to that parchment effigy she left on 
the platform. It is a crime.” 

This was exaggeration. The parchment effigy was handsome and 
manly, though no longer in the heyday of youth. H. C. grew 
feverish and excited. Then chaos happened: the maid drew the blind 
over the lamp, and darkness fell upon the vision. H. C. was in 
despair. We had never seen him so affected since the days of lovely 
Majorca and Mariquitarosita. 

We had not been able to secure a coupé, and one old gentleman 


shared the carriage with us. Ilis own romantic days had long been 
over; were even forgotten; it was possible that, unlike Dante, he 
had never had a Beatrice to sigh for. He looked in wonder at H. C. 


and somewhat in alarm. 

“ Votre ami, monsteur, watil pas un peu perdu Lesprit, par 
hasard?” he inquired a little anxiously, as he arranged his skull-cap 
for the night, and placed his pillow at a comfortable angle. Fortunately 
H. C. could not speak a word of French, which he professes to 
despise, like the wily fox with the grapes. We assured the inquirer 
that it was only a harmless temporary insanity brought on by the fair 
one in the next compartment. He was subject to this sort of attack. 

** Madame de X.,” cried the old gentleman. ‘I know her well— 
who does not? Let him spare his emotion for a better object. She 
is fascination itself, and has broken more hearts than Cleopatra; but 
she has no heart of her own. She is now on her way to Biarritz, 

pour y faire la pluie et le beau temps.- Bonne nuit, monsieur ; dormhez 
ro Que votre ami en fait autant.” 

And the benevolent old gentleman finally settled himself into his 
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skull-cap and his corner, where undisturbed by feverish dreams of 
divinities, he was soon fast asleep. We followed his example, and 
H. C. was left to a restless solitude. 

The night passed. ‘The next morning early we looked out upon a 
grey, cold world. A heavy mist blotted out the whole landscape. 
The train was bravely rolling on at the rate of forty miles an hour. 
Presently it slackened speed. ‘The old gentleman roused himself and 
looked out upon the fog. 

“ ]’ approche,” he cried. ‘1 know it by this horrible mist. Very 
soon we shall roll over the Garonne.” 

Even as he spoke the train rumbled on to the iron bridge, and down 
below we caught a faint glimmer of the fair flowing water. Next it 
steamed into the decrepit station of dear historical old Bordeaux, with 
little of the past about it but its gates. They are now building a new 
station side by side with the old one; a sumptuous edifice of stone, 
which is to last through all the ages. 

“71 était temps,” said the old gentleman removing his skull-cap, 
and peering comically at H. C., who had at length fallen into the 
slumbers of exhaustion and was unconscious to all outward influences. 
As if the engine knew this and were maliciously disposed, it gave a 
horribly prolonged shriek. Every one knows the excruciating whistle 
of a French railway engine. The only sound still more maddening is 
a London street organ, which ought to be put down by Act of 
Parliament. The whistle did its work, and H. C. sprang up and 
looked round wildly. ‘Then we are zo¢ married ?” he cried. ‘ And 
we are zot on our honeymoon? And it is all a faise and wicked and | 
delusive dream ? ” 

“ Effarouché! It is all one fitvre, Sare,” cried the old gentleman, 
“ ] do speak a leetle English, and I tell you we are at Bourdeaux ” (so 
he pronounced it) ‘‘ where is to find an excellent cup of coffee au buffet 
that will restore your fox. My carriage waits me. Here I depart. 
Sare, beware of les syrenes. ‘They do not all dwell in the Méditer- 
ranée, but they are all equally dangerous. Ah! jai passé par ma 
jeunesse, moi, for all you think me one old /fossi/e.” 

And shrugging his shoulders and looking at us with a very 
humorous twinkle, he alighted. . On the platform he insisted on 
shaking hands, and presenting his card, begged us to call upon him if 
ever the fortunes of war brought us to Bordeaux. ‘‘ Monsieur le Comte 
San Salvador Martel de la Veronniére.” Merciful powers, what a name 
to bear in one’s memory! And as he departed we noted that he had 
just five feet six inches wherewith to carry this weight of distinction on 
his way through the world. 

As M. le Comte had said, the coffee was excellent and refreshing 
after the long night journey. 

We were no sooner seated than the door opened, the divinity walked 
in, accompanied by her maid, and installed herself at an adjoining 
table. H.C.’s coffee was forgotten All his hunger went into his 
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eyes, which greedily devoured this matchless beauty, She passed a 


roll to her maid, and a bowl of coffee was placed before each. Then 
occurred the great catastrophe of the journey. This resplendent 


¢ 








Au Parapis! 


creature took her own roll, dipped it into her coffee and absorbed an 

enormous mouthful of the soaked bread. | 
It was terribly disi//usioning. H. C. turned pale as death, and 

if we had not had our travelling flask at. hand, the heart’s action 

would probably have stopped then and there for ever. As it was he 
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was saved—in more senses than one, and when we returned to the 
carriage he was once more sober and in his right mind. ‘* Women— 
especially beautiful women—should live upon crystallised violets,” was 
all the remark he ever made upon the subject. 

In due time we steamed off again. As the morning grew a little 
older the mists rolled away, and the southern landscape stood out 
in all its charm. A succession of forests; of vineyards now dead 
and fruitless ; of small southern-looking, flat-roofed houses, picturesque 
with white walls and green shutters, and strings of red capsicums 
that often hung down in gorgeous array. About these houses creepers 
and vines twined themselves with grace and beauty. 

The autumnal tints were unusually splendid ; the landscape often a 
blaze of rich colouring; a dream; tints unknown to English soil. 
Mile after mile of fir-trees stretched beside the railway ; every tree 
with a strip of bark a yard long chopped away, upon which was fas- 
tened a tin cup to catch the turpentine that slowly oozed into it; 
many days passing before the cup filled. In spite of this cruel 
mutilation the trees seem to flourish, reaching a fair height, often 
straight as an arrow. Down country roads many a mecek-eyed 
pair of oxen, yoked together, wended their patient way. The 
heavy yoke added to the weighty burden must cause infinite dis- 
comfort to the long-enduring animals, if not suffering. ‘Their slow, 
laborious march seems a protest against slavery. 

We made way through the bare plains of autumn. In spring and 
summer we have seen them rich with waving corn and many vineyards ; 
now the harvest was gathered in; barns and wine-presses groaned 
with the fruits of the earth. Presently the Pyrenees appeared, faintly 
outlined against the blue sky. Few mountains are so beautiful, but 
here the ranges are less so than those passed on the way to Barcelona. 
There, especially on a moonlight night, winding amidst the dark, 
impressive outlines, you ask yourself if you are waking or sleeping ; 
on earth or in Wonderland. Rising hills, boundless slopes, solemn, 
death-like silence, absolute repose, all steeped in the moon’s lights 
and shadows—these form a scene never to be forgotten, and with 
which few earthly scenes can compare. 

Presently we reached Bayonne, lying amidst the lower ranges 
of the Pyrenees. It stands out boldly and picturesquely from the 
station, crowning a hill, upon which its cathedral proudly rises. 
Below ran the Adour, over which we rolled. All this country is 
historically interesting. We know how it was besieged in 1814, 
when Marshal Soult was entrenched here and resisted the English 
with much bloodshed; how Sir John Hope was taken prisoner ; 
and how Soult found more than his match in Wellington, who 
once more prcved that for him impossibilities in war did not exist. 
In days gone by, this ancient capital of the Pays de Labourd was 
famous for its armourers, whence comes the word bayonet or 
bayonette. 
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“JT think this is Bayonne,” we remarked, as the train slackened 
speed, and we recognised familiar outlines. 

“No,” returned H. C., gazing with a puzzled expression at a long 
brick building, and for once determined to be proud of his French. 
“this is ARRIVAGES. Never heard of the place before. Hope we’re 
in the right train.” 

Fortunately we had the carriage to ourselves, and could indulge in 
unveiled laughter as we explained the ArrIVAGES merely meant the 
shed destined for heavy goods coming into the town. Here the low 
hills are not snow-crowned excepting in the depth of winter. They 
are all of far less height than the majestic Alps which shed their glory 
upon Switzerland, Savoy and the Dauphiné, but the flowing outlines 
of the Pyrenees have more grace and beauty. 

Next came Biarritz, where a group of English were escorting an 
evidently newly-made bride and bridegroom to the train, en route for 
Paradise, wherever that may exist. Grains of rice and scattered rose- 
leaves upon the ground betrayed the secret of the new creation. 


““Oh, happy, happy, happy fair, 
Thine eyes are lode-stars and thy tongue sweet air,’” 


sang one to the blushing bride, as she looked down, radiant with 
smiles, from the adjoining carriage she had just entered. The lovely 
old melody, unheard for many a long year, vividly brought back to 
ourselves the memory of the past, when banquet halls now deserted 
were crowded with troops of friends who have fled to the Silent Land. 
But under the clear skies of Biarritz, the bright sunshine, there was 
no room for melancholy retrospect. As the train moved away, even 
we came in for some of the grains of rice and rose-leaves ; misplaced 
it is true, but deliciously perfumed. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before,” murmured H. C., 
applying it all to himself. “I have a presentiment that before long 
my turn will come. Possibly I shall find my Destiny in Spain.” 

* By the same token there stands your late divinity, Madame de 
X.,” we observed. 

She had alighted with her maid, and, at the far end of the platform, 
surrounded by her impedimenta, looked tall, distinguished and certainly 
beautiful. She too was silently gazing upon the excited little group, 
and as the faces of the happy pair looked down up. . their friends, 
reflecting that bliss which comes but once in a lifetime, and even 
then only to the few, we fancied we heard a sigh, and saw a tear 
trembling in the large liquid eyes, and certainly the hands were clasped 
with that peculiar motion which marks the might-have-been. As the 
train passed out, her tall, motionless figure, crowned by the perfectly 
posed head and hat, impressed one far more than the frantic wavings 
of the bridal group or the perfume of falling rose-leaves, or the Peace 
and Plenty foreshadowed by the grains of rice. 

After St. Jean de Luz came Hendaye, the last town on the French 
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frontier, backed by its wild, lofty and solitary mountains, on one of 
which stood a lonely monastery. Here the sea rolled up into the 
land in the form of an estuary, in the centre of which rose the 
town-crowned rock of Fontarabia. Above all, the church spire 
pointed towards the clear skies, ‘The town looked like an island in the 
midst of the sea, and to all intents and purposes it is so. The waves 
for ever dash and break at the foot of the rocks, singing the Requiem 
of the dead past, when the ancient palaces of Fontarabia echoed to the 
sound of music and laughter, and the clash of swords. It rose 
like a vision out of the water clearly outlined against the more 
distant hills.) The wonderful tones were those that only age and 
exposure to the elements can ever give. We had only seen one other 
vision that perhaps exceeded it—that Record of the Ages, Mont St. 
Michel ; and in some ways Fontarabia has the advantage. 

As we gazed, the air seemed to ring out those lines from our 
favourite Lob Roy : 


“© for the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero’s call, 
That told Imperial Charlemagne 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall.” 


Lines that had roused the ire of Frank Osbaldistone’s father, for a 
time shipwrecked the fortunes of the son, and drove poor Owen to 
horror and despair. 

We were passing away from French soil, and in a few minutes had 
crossed the border. ‘The train stopped at Irun, the frontier town. 
A new language rang in our ears ; a new type of people met the eye 
-——the “ Paynim sons of swarthy Spain,” though advanced in civilisation 
since the days of Charlemagne. Here all luggage was examined, and 
the Custom-house officials were civil and expeditious. 

We had decided to stay at Irun, for the sake of visiting Fontarabia, 
and found it a relief to exchange the train for a Spanish carriage. 
The driver, young and wild, whipped up his horses, and dashed down 
the long tree-lined road which separates town from station. These 
violent means and a very few minutes brought us to Irun, which 
has nothing to recommend it beyond extreme beauty of situation 
and nearness to Fontarabia. But the charm of novelty lay upon all ; 
and in the smallest of Spanish towns there is generally to be found 
a certain picturesqueness of colouring, though less rich and pro- 
minent in the north than in the south. Much of this is due to the 
people, especially the women, who are fond of wearing bright things 
with wonderful effect in street and market-place. Often a woman 
will appear with as many colours as a rainbow, the hues so biended 
together that harmony of tone is the invariable result. 

At the Fonda de Arupe we met with our first experience of 
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an inn in Northern Spain. If primitive, it was clean, the landlord 
especially civil and desirous to please. The great drawback was 
its narrow passages and confined situation. At a small table in the 
modest dining-room we were served with coffee in large bowls, and 
when drinking out of them you have a painful feeling that you look 
neither graceful nor elegant. But it is a frequent custom ; and in 
Spain of all countries in the world the old proverb must be re- 
membered and put in force: ‘A Rome comme 4 Rome.” The 
landlord’s daughter waited upon us; a very pretty and modest girl, 
with a charming expression and a good deal of grace of movement. 
This we found a by no means uncommon type in this district, many 
of the young peasant girls possessing a refinement of face and feature 
which would have adorned any rank, and was almost painful to see 
when one considered the privations and hardships inevitable to their 
station in life. 

After our coffee and bowl experience—served to us on a bare 
table, with large soup spoons that well matched the bowls—we 
arranged for a carriage to take us to Fontarabia, and whilst it was 
preparing, went into the town to acquaint ourselves with its wonders. 
These were few and far between. Though the little town dates 
far back in the world’s history, few vestiges of antiquity remain. 
It is probably of Roman origin, and there are traces and fragments 
of Roman walls and houses, but they are of little importance. 
It has suffered in times of war, and has several times been deliberately 
burnt down. So the Irun of to-day is chiefly distinguished by its 
modern element, the least picturesque that can be conceived ; 
with houses of the tall consumptive type, painted in various colours. 
As far as we could judge, darkness distinguished their interiors, both 
staircases and rooms. An unwholesome atmosphere seemed to run 
through them. The streets were narrow, as in all countries where the 
sun pours?down his hot rays during the longsummer months. Here, 
as elsewhere in Spain, the pavement was bad and troublesome to walk 
upon, making every mile appear as two. Everything rattled and 
echoed : and we soon found that the Spaniards love noise. Their 
voices, almost universally, are loud, harsh, and unmusical, driving one 
to the borders of distraction. Fortunately, the traffic was almost 
entirely confined to an otcasional bullock cart, the patient oxen as 
usual looking melancholy and oppressed. One might have counted 
ten between their every step. But they were the most picturesque 
and characteristic things we saw in Irun. The men urged on their 
cattle with a long stick they carried, gently touching or prodding 
them ; a performance to which the animals seemed perfectly indifferent. 

The carts were often laden with the leaves and canes of the Indian 
maize, from which the corn had been taken. These, no doubt, serve 
as fuel, and perhaps as litter; and in some of the out-of-the-way 
country churches they strew the pavement with them and with rushes, 
so that the people fit about noiselessly : a concession to nerves and 
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devotion not by any means universal, The custom brought to mind 
remote houses and cottages in Norway, where in the evening, when 
work was done, we have watched them strew the floors with branches 
of scented fir-trees. The church in Irun was somewhat characteristic 
and interesting ; of early 16th century date, a period when the Spanish 
Gothic had ceased to be at its best. It was almost without windows, 
and a solitary tower rose at the West end. It stood on sloping ground, 
looking out towards Fontarabia and the blue waters of Biscay. Beside 
it was a small parterre of trained and dwarfed trees, and the old, 
somewhat bald-looking building rose above the autumn-tinted leaves 
with a certain pleasant effect. 

As we have said, Irun is charming from its situation, and from that 
alone. Outside the confines of the town you gaze upon rich and 
fertile fields, more beautiful in spring than in autumn. This is 
almost invariably the case in Castile, with its immense corn-growing 
plains. In spring the exquisite green waves over the land, stirred 
by every passing breeze; whilst summer gives place to the ripen- 
ing grain. But when this is cut down and gathered, the bare 
plains are chilling and uninteresting; a certain greyish tone dis- 
tinguishes the landscape; an absence of the rich colouring found 
still further south. The very villages, lying in the plains or reposing 
on the slopes seem to fall into this grey cold tone. The plains of 
Irun were bounded by the Pyrenees, with their flowing outlines, 
Down the road came a countryman or countrywoman driving a herd 
of pigs: animals that seemed to possess none of the obstinacy of 
their Irish connections. Everywhere in Spain pigs are held in 
great esteem, and are admirably kept. As for the cocks and hens, 
wherever we went they appeared to have been got up for a prize 
exhibition, and were in as good order as though they lived in gilded 
cages. 

It was almost a relief to find in Irun nothing remarkable in the way 
of curiosities : no museum to visit, no town-hall of consequence, no 
ancient palaces, one solitary church. But the people were of a good 
type. Many of the children in the streets were quite beautiful. 
Well-shaped faces, with large heavenly-blue eyes and cheeks flushed 
with the delicate damask of the rose. Whether it denoted health 
and strength we knew not, and we doubted ; the conditions of life are 
probably against them. Crowded houses, dark rooms ill-ventilated, 
or not ventilated at all; food consisting much of Indian corn, and 
fruit, and bread: these materials do not build up hardy constitutions. 
But they were certainly charming to look upon. We hoped to find 
this type almost universal, and were destined to disappointment as 
our travels widened. 

Returning to the Fonda, we found the carriage ready for 
Fontarabia : one of those heavy landaus common to the Continent, 
apparently built for the express purpose of wearing out the unhappy 
horses before their time. But our young and spirited driver did 
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not let the grass grow under his feet. He spared not his cattle, 
as he whipped them up and awoke frightful echoes in the narrow 
streets. Rattling past the old church we turned into the open 
country, following the left bank of the Bidassoa: a river whose stone 
bridge defines the boundary-line separating France from Spain. 

The scene was remarkable. Stretching across the estuary, the 
towns of Hendaye and St. Jean de Luz reposed on the French 
slopes. Beyond lay the better known, more fashionable Biarritz, 
with its Bots de Boulogne, wooded undulations, and sands over which 
sweep the great rollers of the fitful Bay. To our left, the wild and 
solitary hills. Between them and the French coast rising, as it were, 
in the midst of the sea, stood Fontarabia, more graceful in outline, 
more picturesque in situation, than can easily be imagined or de- 
scribed. ‘The ancient town seemed so much a part of the rock that 
it was difficult to separate one from the other. The same wonderful 
tone lay upon all. 

The road over which our driver bowled with energy, leaving 
behind us clouds of white dust, was full of interest. On either side 
were fields of Indian corn not yet gathered. Amongst this grew 
huge pumpkins or other vegetable of a rich red tone. Again we met 
droves of pigs and heavily laden bullock-carts. Many of the way- 
farers, by no means of the begging class, yet did not scruple to ask 
for alms. ‘This is generally looked upon as a sort of legitimate 
taxing of the stranger who ventures upon their soil : a tax which should 
seldom be responded to. ‘The houses here were very picturesque ; 
whitewashed and ancient looking, with interesting windows, over- 
hanging eaves, old tiled roofs, and vines creeping about walls and 
trellis-work and framing the window sashes. Just beyond a row of 
these charming cottages, the road circled round, and before us, close 
to us, rose far-famed Fontarabia. 

From nowhere does it look more striking than as you thus approach 
it. Above the immense rock rise the terraces with their crumbling 
houses and decayed walls. If the glory of Fontarabia has departed, 
it has given place to a charm of antiquity few Spanish towns possess. 
Skirting the foot of the rock, we turned and suddenly came in sight 
of the ancient gateway, grey, massive and towering. Here, in the 
shade of the trees outside the crumbling walls, the driver came to a 
halt ; and here, he intimated, he must wait whilst we walked through 
the old streets and satisfied our eyes with seeing. 

We paused in front of the gateway, built on higher ground than 
that on which we stood. The dark, massive portal was outlined 
against the blue sky, an eternal contrast which is ever fresh and 
new. The archway framed in the long street beyond, with its glimpse 
of old houses, magnificent eaves and grated windows. Above the 
outlines rose the tower of the old and uninteresting church. 

Within the gateway the impression was in no way contradicted. 
All the beauty of age, all the marvels of a domestic architecture of 
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a past never since equalled, surrounded us. Massive buildings, once 
stately palaces, reared of imperishable stone, seemed fated to defy 
time itself. Great doorways led into courtyards sacred to history, 
which once had echoed with the clash of sword, the trampling of 
horses. The roofs overhung in the most wonderful eaves, large 
and deep, that in the brilliant sunshine cast long slanting shadows 
upon the walls. Lights and shades dazzled and enchanted one with 
their vivid contrasts. From many a window immense casements of 
wrought ironwork stood out, artistic examples of a craft now dead to 
the world : as so much else that was beautiful is dead. 

The streets were quiet and deserted. Fontarabia is a dream of 
the past: but what a dream, and what a past! What vicissitudes has 
it gone through, what fortunes of war! Of its earliest history very 
little is recorded, but with the dawn of the middle ages its romantic 
syllables frequently occur in the records of the Spanish Archives. It 
was the frontier outpost of Spain, and, as such, one of the keys to her 
interior. ‘To be well guarded and fortified was a necessity. For this 
reason we read of her as having very early been taken under the 
miraculous protection of the Virgin of Guadalupe: a powerful 
stimulus to hope and energy with the superstitious people of those 
days. Milton here places the scene of the defeat of Charlemagne 
and the death of the Paladin Roland; but history is less definite 
upon the point. Scott follows in the wake of Milton. 

More certain are the records of the 16th century; more painful 
her experiences. In 1521 Francis I. took Fontarabia and held it 
long. In 1638 the Prince de Condi and the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
(it was truly a Church Militant in those days) besieged it and were 
repulsed. In the retreat and confusion, 2,000 French soldiers, pre- 
ferring death to capture, drowned themselves in the Bidassoa. Or 
it may be that they tried in vain to ford the stream. In 1794 she 
was again besieged, and was defended by a couple of Capucin monks. 
These worthy recluses had evidently mistaken their vocation, and 
were less at home with spears than with pruning hooks, and when the 
French commanded them to surrender under penalty of being run 
through the body, they replied that they preferred life to mere fame. 
Lamarque, who commanded the French, only gave them six minutes 
for consideration, and they acted promptly if not bravely. In 1808, 
in 1813, in 1823, and in 1837, Fontarabia again went through the 
changes and chances of war: since which time, with the continued 
decadence of Spain, she has fallen into the repose of old age. 

But it is a very beautiful old age; worthy of the ancient titles 
bestowed upon her.CgMuy Noble; Muy Leal; Muy Vatlerosa: the 
latter given by Philip IV. in 1618, in remembrance of the heroic 
defence of her brave women for sixty-nine days against a besieging 
army of 25,000 men. It was here that Wellington entered upon 
the last stages of the Peninsular War, the French being hopelessly 
defeated at Vittoria. But Wellington’s successful passage of the 
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Bidassoa in 1813 was partly accidental. The bridges had been 
broken down, Soult commanded every known ford. Some Basque 
fishermen, however, had told the Duke of a ford near the sea, 
known only to themselves, and only to be used at spring tides for a 
short time. Wellington made use of the information, and on a given 
day the British troops successfully crossed the wet sands. The French 
were soon driven before them, and ere long the great war was over. 

In the small square of Fontarabia, we found its ancient palace, now 
called the Palace of Charles V., or the Casa Solar ; a wonderful 
old building, of which little remains but the shell. Here Charles 
loved to linger, and though a portion of it is attributed to him, it is of 
many periods. The bald, plain front, without windows or ornamenta- 
tion, dates from the latter part of the sixteenth century. The earliest 
portion, facing the Bidassoa, was built about the year 907 by Sancho 
Abarca, King of Navarre. The part attributed to Charles V. is very 
distinct from this, and is known as the Palace of Mad Joan. Its 
architecture is heavy and extraordinarily massive. Nothing remains 
of the interior but the bare walls dividing the immense rooms, some 
of them vaulted like dungeons or tunnels, looking as though unknown 
tortures had taken place there. One almost shudders in going 
through them, so much do they seem haunted by ghosts of the 
past. The apartments are cold and bare, silent as the grave, and 
as repellent. A rough, hastily constructed staircase of plain deal 
wood takes you from floor to floor. Dark shadows seem to lurk in 
all corners, and it is hard to believe that your echoing footsteps 
are not footsteps of dead and gone heroes and victims. 

You reach the summit and pass out to the roof and breathe more 
freely. You may well do so. Such a view is disclosed from each of 
the four corners of the battlemented walls as the eyes of man seldom 
look upon. 

Down below reposes the little town, with its wonderful roofs and 
eaves, and other signs of antiquity. You trace the narrow streets, 
and not a dozen people are visible from end to end. You see her 
crumbing walls, her gates and fortifications slowly but surely disap- 
pearing. It is a picture of solitude and desolation. Her balconies are 
untenanted. Behind the splendid gratings of her windows bright 
eyes ceased to look with favour upon gay and passionate cavaliers. 
The courtyards echo no more to the clash of swords and the shout 
of war. From her gates no longer issue horsemen armed de pied en 
cap, in all the excitement and glory and picturesque splendour of an 
approaching tournament. In some of the walls you may see the 
holes made by bullets, every one of which once told a tale of 
carnage. Spanish gipsies now find a refuge in the ruins; but 
amongst the fortunes they disclose, there is no place for the prophecy 
that Fontarabia shall one day return to its ancient greatness. You 
feel that you could never tire of gazing upon this wonderful old town, 
which transports you into the true spirit of the past and crowds the 
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mind with scenes and pageants real and imaginary. The mental 
vision is dazzled with the flash of armour and the glinting of Toledo 
blades ; the vows of gay cavaliers find their answer in the lovelit eyes 
of the soft beauties of Castile: the end of which, too often, was a 
battle-field for the one and a cloister for the other. The air, as you 
look and listen, seems full of strange sounds, “on Fontarabian echoes 
borne.” 

Extending your gaze you see the town of Irun reposing upon its 
slopes. Distance lends enchantment to the view, and from here it 
looks almost romantic. Beyond and around are the Pyrenees in all 
their outlined beauty. On one of the hills, high up, out of the world, 
an old monastery is visible. Across the estuary, where the waters 
break upon the sand, repose the towns of Hendaye, St. Jean de Luz 
and Biarritz; fair Spain no longer, but la belle France, land of our 
birth. Nearer the castle, rocks rise out of the sea, against which the 
restless waters of Biscay for ever break. ‘The wider waters of the 
capricious Bay spread out beyond to unseen limits, blue, beautiful, 
and ever changing as roll after roll sweeps over the shore and dies 
away with gentle and most soothing murmur, At low water the small 
picturesque harbour lies high and dry, and its fleet of fishing boats 
reposes on the sands ; a safe and sure haven from the often boisterous 
unsheltered waters. 

The town seemed more deserted than ever on returning to jt. 
Here and there women sat sewing in the middle of the road, in 
front of their houses, undisturbed by any passing traffic. Once a 
window was opened and an ancient cavalier who looked as though he 
might have taken part in the fifteenth century tournament, stepped out 
upon his iron-wrought balcony, and gazed at us in dreamy wonder. 
Who could these strange visitants be and what could they want ? 

At that moment they were wanting the post-office. We wandered 
up and down, looking in vain for sign or symptom of such an 
institution. The shops were deserted and mournful-looking and 
hermetically closed ; we hesitated to intrude upon their sacred solitude 
and disturb the dust of ages. Finding the door of one of them by 
chance open, we ventured in. The good woman was at the counter, 
actually engaging two other women in conversation. It was the first 
crowd we had seen in Fontarabia. 

On asking for the post-office, she professed astonishment. Such a 
thing did not exist. She sold stamps, and there was a letter-box 
across the road, and that was all they had in the way of corveos. But 
in spite of its deadly-liveliness, Fontarabia has some 3,000 inhabitants, 
and we felt that a post-office of some sort there must be. The 3,000 
inhabitants, however long-suffering, could not all march off to Irun, a 
distance of four miles, every time they wanted to register a letter or 
take out an order. Nevertheless our informant kept to her text. 

“I assure you it is as I say,” she declared. “If you search 
for a week you will find nothing but a letter-box ; and here,” she 
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added, producing a portfolio, “are stamps and postcards. I supply 
the whole town ; and the quantity I sell does not add much to my 
fortune.” 

We were so occupied in working out this problem that we left 
our umbrella on the counter. In Irun there had been a few drops 
of rain whilst we drank our coffee out of the graceful bowls, and 
we had yet to learn that this only meant glorious weather for the 
rest of the day. Passing through the street again half an hour after, 
we saw the good woman seated in the sunshine in the middle of 
the road, with the umbrella over her head, for all the world like a 
Chinese Mandarin or a melancholy Marianna. When she caught sight 
of us, she stood up and waved energetically. 

“T could think of no other way of attracting your notice,” she said. 
“If I had gone after you, it might simply have been a game of hide- 
and-seek. It is so troublesome to lose umbrellas or purses in 
travelling,” she sympathetically added. “Fortunately I have had no 
customers since you went away.” 

And judging from appearances she would have no more for a month 
to come. The few women quietly sewing at the doors pointed out to 
us various objects of antiquity, as though they knew that we wished to 
lose no precious traces of the past. ‘“ We also grow antique,” said 
one very aged woman, bending over her knitting, a world of dry 
humour in her tones ; “‘ but we do not become more interesting on 
that account, like the old houses. It is hard that senseless stones 
should have the advantage over us.” 

The hours devoted to Fontarabia passed in a dream which trans- 
ported us to the middle ages of the world. The town is full of their 
signs and wonders, and the blue sky with its eternal youth and 
freshness only added to their charm. The sunshine, with its strong 
lights and shadows gilded the wonderful picture without taking from 
its antiquity. We never tired of gazing into the long vistas of the 
narrow streets with their magic outlines, the deep overhanging eaves 
and slanting reflections. Many houses were richly sculptured. Some 
bore medallions and escutcheons deeply carved in stone, all testifying 
to bygone greatness. 

Once more we passed through the old gateway, and found our 
driver duly resting his horses in the shade of the trees. They all take 
life easily, these drivers, and here he would have been quite willing to 
wait until nightfall. But we had far to go before darkness blotted 
out the shadows, and had no more time for lingering. We looked 
back as he turned swiftly down the road, and thought we had seldom 
seen a more exquisite vision than Fontarabia: more remarkable than 
ever now that we knew the treasures of age it contained. 

On the right we passed a Capucin monastery, where young novices 
are trained for missionary-monks to distant colonies. Many go 
to the penal settlement of New Caledonia. Near this, and close to 
some charming cottages, we met a long string of these monks who 
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g6 The Romance of Spain. 
seemed men of all ages, from sixteen or eighteen upwards. They 
were dressed in Capucin cloaks and cowls, and formed a striking 
procession in the surrounding scenery. What can be more weird, 
picturesque, mysterious than a monk, cloaked and hooded, with 
face concealed, and silence observed, and the suggestion of a life 
lived apart from mankind? But these had their cowls thrown 
back, and looked at us with rather sad and longing eyes—or we 
fancied so—as though they regretted that they too could not 
wander away and see the world. They had not lived long enough to 
know that lots are very equally divided in this life. Yet their special 
destination was not the cloister but that very same world, at least 
for a number of years. ‘Those who reach the decline of life 
frequently retire into a monastery, devoting their last days to 
contemplation. 

The young monks filed away, and we went on amidst the sunny 
landscape. ‘The fields of Indian maize bowed their heads with the 
weight of the grain, and the Pyrenees rose round about us far and 
near. 

On the other side the river, between us and the mainland of 
France, lay the little Pheasant Island, which, says Gautier, rather 
contemptuously, is no bigger than a fried sole. Why it was ever 
called Pheasant Island is unknown. Its other and more appropriate 
name is fle de la Conférence : and, small as it is, it has played its 
part in history. 

Here, in 1463, the quarrelsome and rash Louis XI. of France, 
soon after his father had starved himself to death for fear of being 
poisoned, met the miserable Henry IV. of Castile to negotiate the 
marriage of the Duc de Guienne. Here came Francis I. after he had 
been defeated and taken prisoner at Pavia, and signed the treaty of 
Madrid, leaving his two sons as hostages; dear to his heart, it has 
been said, as Benjamin to the heart of Jacob. Only five years before 
he had met Henry VIII. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
almost the whole of the intervening time had been spent in war with 
Charles V., that monarch of vicissitudes, whose son married Mary 
of England, and who ended life by retiring to the monastery of St. 
Juste in Estramadura, and celebrated his own funeral a few weeks 
before his death. 

Here, in 1659, the Treaty of the Pyrenees was arranged between 
Cardinal Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro, the famous statesman, 
who ruled wisely for Philip IV., and made the reign of that weak 
and dissipated monarch possible. The two great men were well 
matched. Both had had extraordinary lives; both were about the 
same age, still comparatively young, and both, though they knew 
it not, had almost reached the end: for they died within a few 
months of each other in 1661. Mazarin had commenced his educa- 
tion with the Jesuits at Rome, though that order was already very 
different in its creed and tenets from the rules laid down by Ignatius 
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Loyola. Conse- 
quently he had im- 
bibed some of the 
subtle turn of mind 
which may make a 
great statesman or 
a great ecclesiastic. 
He could be of the 
world worldly. Per- 
haps this was a 
reason for his ad- 
vancing so cleverly 
the fortunes of his 
nieces, the Mancini, 
some of whon, if all 
be true that was laid 
to their charge, were 
desperate characters 
of the Lady Macbeth 
type. But what 
would have been 
the fortunes of Eng- 
land had he not re- 
fused Hortensia to 
Charles II.? The 
whole course of its 
history might pos- 
sibly have been 
changed. 

All this atmo- 
sphere of the past 
surrounded the 
scene through which 
we journeyed ; the 
whole vast territory 
was sacred to history. 
It has taken part in 
the glory of Spain 
and shared in her 
downfall and decay. 
Never, as far as can 
be seen, will she rise 
again to the dignity 
of a great power. 
Her sons and daugh- 
ters have ceased to 
look seriously upon 
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ife. ‘Their idea of existence is that it was made for pleasure and 
taking your ease; and so they have drifted into the false paradise 
of the Lotus eater. 

We made way by the river side, whose waters sparkled in the 
sunshine, as they flowed on to lose themselves in the Bay of 
Biscay. Everything seemed full of bright colouring ; a lovely purple 
haze hung upon the more distant hills. This effect of atmosphere 
is constantly seen in Spain, so that often its far-off mountains 
look like dream outlines ; vapours reposing in the heavens, fleeting 
as the clouds. The people we met seemed to have three settled 
occupations; driving a donkey, a bullock-cart, or a herd of pigs. 
There was a fourth estate: idle beggars, who sat by the roadside or 
on the low walls, and tendered their petition for charity as you passed. 
It may be that there is some slight excuse for this vast vagabond army 
found in the length and breadth of Spain. Little provision is made 
for them, and many are incapable of work. 

We reached Irun, only to leave it again. ‘There was nothing to 
detain one in this little uninteresting town, with its narrow streets, 
close atmosphete, and depressing influence. In spite of the land- 
lord’s civility, the inn was somewhat rude and rough, though there 
came after experiences which taught us that we had too lightly 
esteemed it. So we decided to go on to St. Sebastian ; much to our 
driver’s delight. It was a distance of some ten miles, and we should 
see more of the country by road than by rail. 

3efore long we had turned our backs upon the echoing streets and 
inquisitive population. An amphitheatre of distant hills surrounded 
us. In the rich plains houses bright with many colours reposed ; 
white walls and green shutters and red roofs, where, in summer, vine- 
leaves throw their shadows upon the porch; small prospering farm- 
houses, whose inmates rejoice in the fruits of the earth. Almost 
everything under the sun grows in this valley. The people we met 
on the road seemed fairly energetic, as though they had work to do 
in life. Many a woman seated on her donkey was trying her best 
to urge the patient animal toa gallop. In Spain the women do 
most of the work—the men look on. Perhaps they once went in for 
women’s rights, and this is the result. However obedient the Spanish 
pigs may be, the donkeys are true to their reputation. ‘They are a 
great institution, much more used than horses. When well kept they 
were very pretty, and seemed sensible to kind treatment. 

As we approached St. Sebastian the bustle and activity of life in- 
creased. ‘The mountains narrowed about us; houses were perched 
upon the slopes, some very high up. We passed many a factory in 
full work, At Pasages, the scene, owing to the disposition of the 
hills, was very romantic. The place is given up to commerce, and 
rapidly growing in importance. Many of the wines of Spain go out 
from here into the world. It is a land-locked port, the safest, 
it is said, on the shores of Biscay. Houses, looking old and pic- 
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turesque as the hills themselves, clustered about their base. A 
narrow, winding strait led to the sea, guarded by a medieval castle. 

Of the bay itself, nothing was visible. But on a still night when 
doors are closed and work is ended, and people are sleeping, you 
may hear through the silence and darkness the boom and thunder 
of breakers about the rocks. In the fearful storms of the Bay of 
Biscay, many a good ship has gone down in sight of Pasages, unable 
to make the harbour. 

After this the houses became frequent ; we passed many a suburban 
villa, where evidently the well-to-do people of St. Sebastian spend a 
part of their lives, Jair dames in graceful mantillas went to and fro 
with easy movement. It has been said that only the Spanish women 
know how to walk: and when we see them gliding along in the 
charming mantilla, every fold full of grace, one feels inclined to add 
that only they know how to dress. It gives them an essentially soft 
and feminine look, which adds much to their undoubted beauty. <A 
clear olive complexion, a softness of outline, slightly suggestive of 
voluptuousness when the first youth has passed ; a most agreeable cast 
of feature, seldom too pronounced ; eyes large and liquid and almond- 
shaped ; and very often a peculiar grey tint upon the skin that is 
unusual and very artistic. Untortunately they too often spoil them- 
selves by a strong application of powder, which soon ruins their com- 
plexion and destroys their refinement. 

Passing from all these charms, animate and inanimate, the towers 
and steeples and fortified heights of St. Sebastian suddenly opened 
up. Sweeping round, there came upon us a full view of the Bay 
of Biscay, rolling over a dazzling shore, its waters a transparent 
emerald. Wave after wave broke in long lines of snowy foam. lar 
off, a few white-sailed vessels passed on their stately way, bathed in 
the glorious haze of the setting sun. Immense cliffs rose to right and 
left, against which the rollers dashed and broke in volumes of spray. 
The sound of the roaring and surging of the sea went on for ever, 
and nature has nothing more impressive than this. As the carriage 
halted a moment, we felt we had seldom gazed upon a lovelier scene. 

“ How grand—how sublime!” cried H. C. in an ecstasy of wonder 
and dreamy sentiment. ‘“ After all, these eternal seas and cliffs, these 
splendours of nature, are more satisfying, more soul-stirring, than even 
the exquisite but evanescent attractions of the syrens of this lovely 
land.” 

“Ves,” we replied, like another Mentor. ‘ And in these seas and 
cliffs which never change, and in the wonderful outlines of her 
ancient cities which never weary, far more than in the: fading charms 
of the syrens, lies the true RoMANCE oF SPAIN.” 


— SESS 











A MYSTERY OF MODERN FLORENCE. 


ARGARET MERRITON lived with an aunt in Florence ; her 
Italian mother had died when she was a child ; from her she 
inherited dark hair and eyes and a picturesque southern look. She 
had been educated in Italy and spoke the language without an 
accent. 

Miss Merriton the elder was very different; like many English 
people, she accepted every advantage afforded her by life in the “city 
of flowers,” with complacency, yet abused foreigners and foreign ways 
freely, and ascribed any shortcomings on her niece’s part to the Italian 
blood in her veins. She was something of a character; she rented a 
charming little apartment on the Lung ’Arno and had furnished it 
with great taste; she was not altogether pleased when her brother 
died, and she felt bound to adopt his daughter ; it rather deprived her 
of an air of Bohemian independence which she loved. She had been 
wont to say that in Florence a single woman could live alone without 
any thought of /es convenances, for at any rate, if of a certain age and 
unmarried, no one would give them the credit of being respectable ; 
which was about true. 

It must not be thought that she aired such sentiments before her 
niece, for although the latter was three-and-twenty, she treated her as 
a child, and Margaret went her own way, wandered about the old 
town, and made a companion of Nina, the good-natured, talkative 
little maid. 

‘The girl led a happy life on the whole; the charm that especially 
belongs to Florence the fair, had closed round her ; its history was at 
the tips of her fingers ; every house, every street told her some old- 
world story, and the kindly Tuscans were her friends ; it required but 
a small effort of imagination on her part to transform them into heroes 
and heroines of ancient I'lorentine romance. 

One afternoon she strolled into the baptistery and sat down to rest 
in the cool old building, watching with amusement and interest the 
ceremony of the baptism of one-day-old infants. It was a strange 
sight and certainly a very funny one ; the grandeur of the stately edifice 
and the dignity of the solemn priest contrasted curiously with the 
rather dirty acolyte holding a guttering taper, and the old woman who 
mechanically stood the small tightly swaddled new-born mummies one 
after another upon the edge of the beautiful font, where with their 
wizened, puffy red faces, they looked like the sugar “ Bambini” off a 
Christmas tree. 

The murmur of the priest and the sharp responses of the acolyte 
echoed round the marble walls, and the old woman sniffed audibly. 
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She was evidently a professional lady who undertook to officiate on 
such occasions at so much the half dozen. 

An old man was her only companion, and he resignedly seized each 
baby as it was handed down and promptly obliterated all remains of 
the holy water or oil by the use of a large puff charged with abundant 
powder. 

Several people had entered ; a woman seated herself near Margaret 
and seemed at first absorbed in prayer, but presently she stared fixedly 
at her until the girl began to think she was going to beg from her, for 
well-dressed beggars are common in Italy. Her intention, however, 
was different ; she came up to her and whispered : 

“ The Signorina will pardon a stranger, but the Signorina looks pale ; 
she must be ill.” 

“ Thank you,” said Margaret, a little surprised ; “ I am only tired.” 

* Allow me to offer the Signorina my salts,” the woman continued 
kindly, and she pressed upon her a small cut-glass bottle from 
which she had removed the stopper. <A strong pungent smell was 
apparent ; Margaret began to think her new friend was right ; she did 
feel dizzy and uncomfortable. Probably the incense and the closeness 
of the baptistery had produced this effect upon her, tired as she was. 

“Thank you, thank you,” she heard herself say as if she were 
another person, for her own voice sounded far away. 

* Ah, let me fan the Signorina ; let me put this handkerchief to the 
Signorina’s face,” she thought the woman continued, and then a cloud 
came over her and there was a buzzing in her ears ; she fell, fell—into 
space ; sunny space, with a noise as of birds in spring-time, and a flut- 
tering of pink blossoms among fleecy clouds. She experienced a sense 
of joyous freedom from all earthly trammels, as if her spirit had 
mounted on the incense and was winging its way to the golden gates, 
of which Lorenzo Ghiberti’s are but a base imitation. 

This beatific state did not last long, however. She woke to life again 
with a strange tingling and a sense of distant sounds coming nearer and 
beginning to explain themselves and mean something. Where was 
she? At length she became conscious enough to realise that she was 
lying in a covered litter and was being carried through the streets ; 
the steady tramp of men’s feet told her so much ; a wild terror seized 
upon her; she cried out. In a moment the curtain at her side was 
lifted and she saw the well-known figure of a brother of the 
Misericordia. 

To those who are not familiar with Florence there may seem 
nothing much more terrifying and mysterious than these silent black- 
robed men, whose eyes appear to glitter maliciously through the slits 
in their weird hoods ; but to Margaret the sight was only reassuring, 
for like all Florentines she looked upon the “ Frati” as angels of 
charity and mercy, in spite of their satanic garb, 

The brother spoke in a low voice. 
“Do not be afraid, Signorina,” he said in good high-bred Italian. 
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“‘ You fainted, and we are taking you to safety ; no one shall harm you, 
be assured ; but you must not speak ; in a few minutes we shall have 
reached our destination.” 

She was a sensible and a brave girl; she did as she was bid, sure 
that they were carrying her to a hospital, from whence she could at 
once drive home inacab. She still felt sleepy, and found herself 
wondering as she closed her eyes again what exception to the rule of 
enforced silence could have allowed the brother to speak to her. She 
was awakened the next time by a touch on the arm. The litter had 
been placed on the ground and she saw that she was in a courtyard 
with a large archway on one side of her, beneath which were closed 
wooden doors. Over this archway hung a coat of arms almost worn 
away, and in a corner under a grim cypress tree stood a stone well and 
several burnished copper water pots. Round her were the brothers 
of the Misericordia. Silently they helped her to alight and as silently 
led her through an iron gate, along a passage. No one came to meet 
her, but as she passed into another and smaller court, her eyes fell on 
a girl who was standing in a doorway, a very beautiful girl, evidently a 
lady, but dressed in a simple shabby grey gown. She had dark soft eyes 
and a dusky skin, but rich golden hair which grew low on her forehead, 
and the combination was very striking. What impressed Margaret 
more than anything was the expression in her face as she gazed at her ; 
curiosity and animosity were prominent; her lids were heavy and 
tear-stained ; she was apparently in great trouble ; directly she saw 
that the other had noticed her she vanished ; the “ lrati” too having 
done their work, placed Margaret on a chair and departed, closing 
and locking the door behind them. 

The second court was a little oasis among the grey walls; it was 
cloistered, and in the midst was another carved-stone well with 
wrought iron accessories. Round it grew orange and lemon trees and 
a profusion of sweet flowers ; several white pigeons fluttered to and 
fro in the last rays of the sun, which shot across the red roofs and 
glistened on the yellow and blue of a half broken Luca della Robbia, 
a meek-eyed Madonna with a cherubic bambino and angels to match. 
At any other time Margaret must have been struck with the beauty 
and harmony of the scene, but she was beginning to experience a 
certain disquietude. 

Presently she heard the sound of a key being turned in a lock; a 
door in the wall opposite opened and a young man entered. He 
crossed the smooth piece of turf quickly ; and as she rose to her feet 
he stood before her, bowed in the most approved Italian style, and 
presented her with a visiting-card. 

She was too much disturbed and excited to be struck with the 
humorous side of the proceeding, or to feel that this was a very prosaic 
termination to an adventure which seemed to contain all the elements 
of a medieval romance. She crushed the card in her hand without 
looking at it, and exclaimed indignantly : 
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“T am at a loss to understand, Signor, why I have been brought 
here. Am I ina hospital? What is the meaning of this mystery? 
Will you kindly explain ? ” 

The young man certainly did not look like the superintendent of a 
hospital. He was tall, decidedly handsome and bore that air of breeding 
which often covers nationality and announces a gentlemen of birth 
without stamping him as English, French, German or Italian. However, 
he spoke in the soft, musical Tuscan tongue. Margaret saw to her 
surprise that he was even more embarrassed and agitated than she 
was herself. 

**Contessina,” he said, “I ask of you a thousand pardons. I feel 
I have little to say in excuse. I am a desperate, a most unhappy man. 
I have thought of every other expedient, but only a personal inter- 
view could help me.” 

“What do you mean,” cried Margaret. 

“T mean,” he continued, “that I confess to having managed this 
meeting between us, in order that I may conjure you to listen to me 
as you would to one at the point of death, for ruin is before me, and 
you alone can save me.” 

For a moment the earnestness of his manner made the girl forget 
her fear, it passed through her mind that by some people her aunt 
was thought rich, and that Italians always have an exaggerated idea 


of the wealth of English people. This man was evidently in great | 


trouble ; perhaps debt was weighing him down and he had had recourse 
to this extraordinary method of begging for help. 

Rather to her surprise she found herself asking : 

“What do you want me to do ?” 

“TI want you to say you will marry me!” he cried in great 
excitement. Nothing in the world could have amazed her more than 
this most unexpected answer, but before she could say a word, he 
went on, speaking eagerly, passionately, the liquid Italian varying with 
and accentuating every expression of feeling, as only Italian can. 

“The priests have come between us ; how is it otherwise that I 
know you only by sight? Perhaps you are even unaware of the fact 
that our parents were true and devoted friends, and that they arranged 
the marriage. All I ask of you is to fulfil the contract of which you 
have probably remained in ignorance, to let no foreign influence 
destroy what was made fast in love and friendship. Nothing but the 
thought of this could have made the trick I have played you 
permissible ; but what could I do? It is not for my sake alone I plead, 
but for my mother, whose proud head is bowed with grief and misery, 
for the honour of my house. Ah, Contessina, you cannot be so hard 
as to refuse? Your face is kind and sweet.” 

Margaret had staggered back against the pillar; her white dress 
had caught fast on a rose-briar, which entwined it; her hat had fallen 
off. In this position she was still, one hand half raised as if in 
protest. 
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“Oh, you are mistaken!” she cried. ‘ You are mistaken! Stop! 
let me go!” 

She began to bealarmed ; many wildthoughts rushed through her brain, 
Was he mad? Had her father indeed made some promise of the kind 
in her infancy? Was it a mere trick, or a case of mistaken identity ? 

“ You are frightened,” he said. ‘Iam rough, I am boorish, and I 
speak not of love. Ah, how can I? You would not believe me if I 
did. It is too real, 1am too desperate. But as children we were friends, 
Maria mia, believe me if you will, but consent to brave the priests for 
my sake ; the devotion of my life shall be given to you ; you shall learn 
to love me. Can you indeed allow a party feeling to come between us? 
an unjust tyranny? My father sided with the king, your aunt is ultra- 
montane, under the influence of the priests. Have pity! Have you 
none for the man who as a child stood at your father’s knee, who 
humbles himself before you, who will find it easy to love you?” 

Now Miss Merriton the elder was an ardent supporter of the 
Evangelicals in Florence, and an inveterate!enemy of the Anglican 
Ritualists. Her niece’s hair almost stood on end at this startling 
announcement. For amoment she wondered if her aunt could possibly 
be a female associate of the great Society of the Jesuits. But another 
solution of the puzzle suggested itself, and the name Maria by which 
he had called her was a clue. She interrupted the young man’s 
torrent of words, and drew away her hand which he had taken. 

‘My aunt is not even a Catholic,” she cried. ‘ You are mistaken, 
I tell you. Let me go. You have no right to detain me ; you have no 
right to play such a trick on anyone. My name is not Maria, and I 
know nothing about you. Let me go at once!” 

You are zot Maria!” he exclaimed, turning on her; ‘you can 
deny that? You may not know me, Contessina, but I know your face 
well, have seen it many times. And can you indeed be so cold and 
unforgiving ? Think, remember, that my house has been impoverished 
to save yours. When your father took help from the hand of his 
friend, he thought to offer his only daughter to that friend’s son 
would be but a just return. Is all this nothing to you? nothing? Do 
you deny that you went to the baptistery to-day by appointment to 
meet your dressmaker, who did not come? Do you deny that your 
name is Maria Elvira—Elvira after my own mother ?” 

“TI do deny it!” cried Margaret—driven to desperation. She 
looked round and realised that although the pigeons were flying so 
freely backwards and forwards over the roof, and the sun was shining 
cheerfully into the pleasant little court, she was as much a prisoner 
within its walls as if the iron bolts and bars of a jail kept her from 
the outer world. 

“I do deny it,” she repeated. “I am not the person you take 
me for ; I am not Maria Elvira ; I did not go to the baptistery to meet 
my dressmaker. You have no right to detain me; send for a cab. 
I will submit to this no longer.” 
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Her words were brave, but she was in an agony of fear, and the 
tears were very near her eyes. 

At last she seemed to have produced some effect upon him. He 
grew very pale and gave her a look that haunted her for long after- 
wards ; the look of a man suffering from injustice and baffled in an 
unexpected way. He drew himself up: 

**T am punished, Contessina,” he said, “for having allowed myself 
to employ means which at another time I should have disapproved. 
The gravity of the situation alone drove me to it. You are not Maria 
Elvira ; 1 am answered. ‘There is only one chance more; you will 
perhaps listen to the entreaties of a heart-broken mother, who wrongly 
blames herself for the trouble which has fallen upon us.” 

He bowed, and walking swiftly across the grass-plot, disappeared 
through the door by which he had entered. Something attracted 
Margaret’s attention ; the click of the lock which had accompanied 
his entrance was missing; he had forgotten in his haste to turn the 
key upon her. In an instant she was at the door and on a terrace 
in front of a high stone house with steep steps leading up to it; on 
the farther side was a corresponding door through which she passed, 
finding herself in a large, wild, overgrown garden, full of orange trees. 
She did not take long to reach the other end, and after running up 
against a gardener, who exclaimed, “Corpo di Bacco,” but took no 
further notice, she escaped through a small gate into vineyards, 
where she wandered for some time until she reached a lane. She 
then stopped to get breath, and began to consider in which direction 
lay the town. Being between walls she could not see Giotto’s 
Campanile and the Duomo, nor the turreted tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. It was now for the first time that she noticed the card 
which was still in her hand. She unrolled it from its crumpled state 
and read, ‘“‘ Marchese Carlo Barberino del Santorre.” 

She hurried on, fearing that she might be pursued, and before long 
met an old man with a bunch of wallflowers in his hand. He was 
evidently a market-gardener, and told her if she continued her walk 
down several lanes, she would at last come to the Spedale degli 
Innocenti; this was the case, and before long she turned under the 
arch of the foundling hospital into the piazza. 

From there it was but a short way home, but seeing people 
staring at her, she went into a shop and asked leave to put her 
hat straight. 

Margaret knew the kindly Tuscans. The woman at once took her 
into an inner room and smilingly produced a looking-glass which she 
said belonged to her daughter Teresa, who would be proud to think 
it had been of use to the Signorina. 

It was only when the girl entered Vieusseux’s library in order to 
provide herself with a necessary excuse for her long absence, that she 
began to realise fully what had happened to her. 

Miss Merriton revelled in French novels, but would not allow her 
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niece even to open them. Margaret, therefore, selected ‘ Dr. Thorne,’ 
hoping it might satisfy her aunt’s prejudices, and then went home. 

Miss Merriton was lying on the sofa with a novel and a headache ; 
she was rather cross, a friend had dropped in to tea and had disagreed 
with her in two senses of the word. ‘ Where have you been all this 
time ?” she asked. 

“T went to Vieusseux’s,” said Magdalen evasively, holding up her 
book. 

“ Three hours at Vieusseux’s !” 

Three hours! was it possible she had only been away three 
hours ! 

““I—-I went into the baptistery and fell asleep there and—and 
dreamed—oh, such a curious dream,” said the girl. 

“Humph ! I should say your bed was a better place to dream in,” 
answered Miss Merriton shortly. ‘I can’t have you gallivanting all 
over the town alone and sleeping in baptisteries.” 

Margaret did not answer. She bent over her book ; she read pages 
of ‘ Dr. Thorne’ that evening, but not one word of it entered her brain. 
Some years afterwards when she chanced to come upon it in a friend’s 
house, the sight of it caused her a strange sensation as of a troubled 
nightmare suddenly remembered. 

She said nothing to her aunt about her adventure. Of what use, 
she argued; she would only take alarm and restrict her freedom ; 
as it was, she more often obliged her to accept Nina’s company 
in her walks. Margaret felt, too, the very suggestion that she, Miss 
Merriton senior, could be an ultramontane, would fire her indignation 
and curiosity to the extreme ; she might insist on probing the mystery 
to the heart and discovering all that could be discovered. 

And why not? some will say. That question Margaret could 
hardly answer. She thought a great deal of the little sunny courtyard 
where such a strange scene had taken place between her and the 
Marchese Barberino del Santorre, with only the pigeons as wit- 
nesses ; but the more she thought the less could she arrive at any 
conclusion. 

Had it after all been a good piece of acting, a mere trick, such as 
was sometimes played she had heard for a wager by the young sprigs 
of nobility about the Austrian and Italian courts? Yet the remem- 
brance of the young man’s earnestness, his pale face and haggard eyes, 
almost negatived this idea. 

Now and then the vague surmise again haunted her that her father 
might have had, through her mother, who was of noble birth, some 
connection with the Barberini. It was on these occasions that she 
was guilty of watching her aunt furtively, and meditating whether 
she could actually be a Jesuit in disguise. The possibility of this 
struck her chiefly when Miss Merriton’s nose looked particularly pointed 
and red, and when she glanced sharply at her over her eyeglasses ; 
but she was wronging the Jesuits, not knowing that in most cases they 
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are polished gentlemen and gentlewomen with suave and courteous 
manners. 

At other times she wondered if there existed a real Maria Elvira, 
who was indeed kept by the priests for political and religious reasons 
from the man to whom she had been betrothed in infancy. She spent 
much time in conjectures as to what this girl was like, should there 
be such a person; and how she would have acted had she been in 
her place as intended. Would sie have remained proof against the 
passionate pleading and the sad dark eyes of the young Marchese ? 

Margaret felt she had taken an unwilling part in an unsuspected 
drama that was being played out in the old city; a tragedy in which 
love, politics, religion, and broken hearts had their part as much as if 
a Medici had pulled the strings. 

One day, about a month after these events, she noticed Nina 
making mysterious signs to her from behind her aunt’s sofa. As 
soon as she left the room the little maid ran after her with a note. 

* A man brought it, Signorina,” she said laughing, “ and told me to 
give it into the Signorina’s own hand.” 

“I don’t know why that should be necessary,” said Margaret 
coldly, thinking it right to suppress Nina’s ardour; but not until 
she was alone did she break the seal which bore the single letter B., 
and read the following words written in Italian :— 


“A happy bridegroom offers a thousand apologies to the fair 
English lady for a most regrettable and unpardonable mistake.” 


Nothing more. The colour flew to her face, she sighed and then 
smiled. So it had not been a joke, and he had gained his end; the 
cloud had been lifted from the house of Santorre. She wondered if 
he had repeated the experiment after having discovered his error, and 
so won the victory. 

Two mornings later Nina mentioned that a very grand wedding 
was to take place at one of the fashionable churches. 

“The bride is the rich and beautiful Contessina Maria Elvira 
Ortelli, who has not long returned from the Convent of the Assumption 
at Rome.” 

“Maria Elvira!” exclaimed Margaret, “ Maria Elvira! And 
who is she to marry ?” 

** Ah, I know it not, Signorina, but a cavalier young and handsome. 
It was the woman at the lace shop told me that her trousseau is 
magnificent ; six petticoats with real valenciennes, and the wedding- 
dress trimmed with exquisite ‘duchesse ’ point.” 

‘Is she so wealthy, then ?” 

“Ah yes, Signorina; she is an heiress and has large possessions. 
The sister-in-law of my cousin Luigi is in service with her aunt. 
Mio! it must be wonderful to be rich, beautiful and a bride!” 

“We will go, then, and see them come out of church,” said 
Magdalen, much to the delight of the handmaiden. 
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After a little grumbling at their frivolity, they obtained Miss 
Merriton’s permission and sallied forth. 

In front of the church a great many smart carriages were waiting, 
and a fairly large crowd had assembled. 

The two girls approached the door as nearly as they could, and 
after a time there was the sound of music ; the crowd swayed, shouted 
* La Sposa,” and the hero and the heroine of the day emerged from the 
church, 

Margaret hardly heard Nina’s exclamation, “ Cielo, what beauty ! 
But oh, how she resembles the Signorina! It is a miracle!” 

She was looking at the bridegroom ; he had turned in her direction 
and was bowing and smiling to his friends. He was utterly unknown 
to her, a short rather stout man, bald and very Italian, with a Victor 
Emanuel moustache and imperial. She turned away and leaned 
against the wall of the church ; she felt faint. 

“ Ah, Signorina !” cried Nina ; “come, come ; the heat is great, the 
crowd is unmannerly, and we have seen all that is to be seen, Ah, to 
be rich, beautiful and a bride!” 

* * * * * 

A year later Margaret found herself again in the baptistery, this 
time accompanied by the faithful Nina. No wholesale baptisms were 
taking place that day, but a solitary infant was being received into the 
church, As usual she watched with interest, and noticed the tiny 
delicate refined face of the baby. When the ceremony was over she 
approached and looked at it more closely. 

“To whom does the sweet bambino belong?” asked Nina with 
her usual curiosity. The servant, a girl of the dark-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
chubby Florentine type, replied rather curtly : 

“The parents are happy, though poor.” 

Her words and the tone in which they were spoken, sounded like 
a half-defiant apology for the extreme simplicity of the child’s clothes ; 
the pillow on which it lay was devoid of all lace and furbelow. She 
spoke in a low voice to the old woman who was with her, as if to 
avoid further conversation, but Nina was irrepressible. 

“ And the name?” she persisted. The servant was obliged to reply 
to so direct a question ; she answered in the same tone and drew her 
charge to her breast as if to shield it from inquisitive strangers. 

“It is the child of the Signor Carlo Barberino, painter.” 

Margaret was silent, she looked round thg time-worn building, at 
the majestic font and at the innocent baby face. A mist as of tears 
came over her eyes. ‘Then she bent and kissed the tiny forehead and 
passed out into the sunlit piazza. 




















AMONGST THE HIMALAYAN BEARS. 


()* the numerous family of bears scattered over various parts of 

the earth, I have had the opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of only two varieties, namely: the red or brown bear and the 
common black bear, found, amongst other places, on the lower slopes 
of the Himalayas. 

The short time that I wandered in their domains was quite 
sufficient to endue one with a great regard for their qualities, which 
in some ways are almost human; and I came across several cases 
which commanded a certain respect for their claws and teeth also. 

Of these two varieties, it is hard to say which is the more 
handsome. The red bear has a coat four or five inches long when 
in good condition, varying in colour from dark brown to a brick red, 
tinged with grey; whilst that of his dusky cousin is jet black, relieved 
by a large white horse-shoe patch on his shirt-front. Such a specimen 
may be seen in the Zoological Gardens of the Regent’s Park, and a 
very fine specimen it is. Both varieties have small eyes, which are 
not by any means keen, but this is amply recompensed by: the 
superior development of their senses of scent and hearing. 

Before reaching any ground where bears are at all numerous, a certain 
amount of hard work has to be gone through in the shape of march- 
ing, and it may not be uninteresting to give a short description of a 
day’s progress in this part of the world. ‘Twelve or fifteen miles will 
be found quite enough to give one an appetite for dinner and a very 
efficient substitute for a sleeping draught afterwards. Getting up 
early in the morning, some time before the sun has made his 
appearance, the work of striking and packing up the tents begins, 
and in about twenty minutes nothing. remains of the encampment but 
a few ashes from last night’s fire. 

All one’s belongings are carried on the backs of coolies, provided 
by the head man of a neighbouring village. Most willing men they 
are if treated properly, scarcely ever grumbling or surly; on the 
other hand they do not cringe and, metaphorically speaking, lick 
your feet, after the manner of those down country. About sixty pounds 
is their load, and to carry that up and down hill for miles would be 
no light task to anyone not brought up to it. 

It is a good plan always to see all one’s goods and chattels started 
and then follow them up yourself. Soon overtaking them, you put 
your best foot foremost in order to cover as much ground as possible 
before the heat of the day comes on. The road, so-called by 
courtesy, is at best four feet wide, very often degenerating into a 
mere track ; and has an exasperating way of going up a thousand feet 
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every now and then in order to drop the same amount the other side. 
One can see, however, that we are gradually rising on the whole. 
One day they will be cutting the crops; the next day the crops will 
be still green ; and a day or two after you will see them just beginning 
to show above the ground. The same may be noticed in the flowers, 
of which there is a profusion. Rhododendrons, clematis, roses, iris 
and jessamine are amongst those known to England. 

Whilst we have been admiring these, the sun has become quite 
powerful, and we decide to stop at the next spring for breakfast or 
luncheon, whichever you please to call it. ‘The road which has been 
shilly-shallying up to the present, now takes a lift of about two 
thousand feet. This requires consideration and a pipe. Finally we 
decide to wait till the coolies come up before engaging the hill. 

Meanwhile we notice that the clouds are creeping up, very black 
and clinging to the tops of the hills. This looks ominous, so a fresh 
start is made, and before very long we find the hill that looked so 
formidable is below us, 

Arrived at last at the spot chosen for a halt, the coolies are left to 
pitch the tent under competent supervision, whilst we go off to try 
and get a shot at a gooral—a small goat not unlike the chamois, By 
good luck one is bagged and brought in just before the rain comes 
down. On this occasion—for we are describing what took place—it 
came down with a vengeance. Incessant thunder rolled on for an 
hour, so that it might almost be called one single clap, followed by 
a tremendous hailstorm ; large stones, that made one thankful to be 
under cover. 

Looking out I saw my servant seated on the ground, covered with 
a large umbrella, and ranged round him were four or five small fires. 
He was cooking the dinner, and looking as unconcerned as if he had 
been in his go-down and there were no such thing as rain in existence. 
The next day was clear and fine again up above, whilst the valleys 
were filled with mist from the rain, showing the country under a new 
aspect. Eventually after several such marches we arrived at a 
permanent resting-place, about the beginning of May. 

One day, having started from my tent, accompanied, or rather 
assisted by two native “ shikaries,” we had arrived rather early at 
the top of a valley. The afternoon was devoted to trying for “ thar,” 
a species of wild goat about the size of a small donkey. 

““We had better rest a bit here,” said Moola the head shikari ; 
“the sun is still too hot for the thar to move for another hour or so.” 

Nothing loth, I chose a dry place to sit down upon, and admired 
the scenery, which was exceedingly grand—large pine-clad hills 
covered with snow, with patches of green here and there that were 
growing larger every day as the snow gradually melted. All the 
bottoms of the valleys were lined with the snow which had fallen from 
the sides, and the streams had melted their way underneath. 

After taking in all this I happened to glance at Moola, who was 
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sharing a pipe with his companion, first one a whiff then the other, 
and noticed his eyes suddenly begin to twinkle. He took up the 
glasses and looked at the opposite hill ; after gazing for some time in 
the same direction I saw two specks in the snow moving about. 

“What are they, Moola?” 

“Two red bears,” said he; and sure enough on taking up the 
glasses there they were; evidently a mother and cub, playing about 
in the snow and rolling each other over just like two kittens. Very 
pretty they looked and very happy, no doubt, having just emerged 
from their winter’s confinement under the snow. 

“What's to be done?” said I. 

“Oh, they will wait ; there is lots of food for them just below; and 
they are not like the black bear, here to-day and gone to-morrow.” 

Meanwhile the sun had gone down behind the mountains leaving 
a sort of twilight which lasted as long as the sun was above the 
horizon. We went on and came across a herd of thar, but not 
seeing any large ones, abstained from firing. Getting about the hills 
is extremely hard work, and is at the best of times slow. The natives 
being bare-footed, manage well enough, the feet acquiring a power of 
tenacity which almost enables them to be used as hands. Civilisation 
has robbed us of our power in this direction, but there are many 
places in which the hands have to perform the function of feet to 
the best of their ability. ‘ 

The sun at length sank below the horizon without our being aware 
of it, and darkness set in almost immediately, leaving us to find our 
way down as best we could, with the alternative of spending a night 
on the snow without any dinner. 

We chose the lesser of the two evils, and that getting down in the 
darkness is likely to remain in my memory for some time. We did 
at last arrive at the tent, cold, wet, tired and hungry, and felt there 
was some truth in the Frenchman’s saying: “Il faut payer pour ses 
plaisirs.” 

Next morning Moola appeared, carrying a very consumptive-looking 
leg of mutton, which he offered me, saying that it was part of a goat 
he had sacrificed in honour of our safe return last night, and to ensure 
us good luck in the future. Not liking the appearance of the meat, 
I refused it on religious principles: a plea which quite satisfied him. 

We set out again in the afternoon, this time after the two bears we 
had seen yesterday gambolling in the snow. There they were in 
nearly the same place, turning over stones to look for ants, and 
grubbing up roots. 

Having approached them very carefully, we found we could not get 
nearer to them than about two hundred and fifty yards, as they were 
on one side of a valley and we on the other. So taking as careful an 
aim as possible at the mother, I fired and missed, owing to that 
exasperating nervousness called “buck fever” which annoys most 
beginners with the rifle. 
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The old bear answered the shot with a roar, and seizing her cub by 
the paw, they both proceeded to “make tracks.” - A second shot 
however, stopped the cub, rolling it over dead. The mother seeing 
her young one drop, called to it to come on, and receiving no answer, 
hovered between maternal love and bodily fear. A third shot decided 
her and she made off, looking round now and then to call to her cub. 

“She won’t go far,” said Moola, who was very sorrowful at my want 
of skill : so we watched her as far as we could see, and leaving a man 
to skin the young one, followed her footsteps in the snow. Luck 
favoured us, and we found her in some dense brushwood. A bullet, 
as she came out, rolled her over, and a second finished her. They 
both had remarkably handsome skins, and the young bear turned out 
to be two or three years old. 

Being somewhat elated at this success, Moola seized the oppor- 
tunity of getting the price of yesterday’s goat out of me, quite 
convinced in his own mind that the two bears were owing to his 
sacrifice. 

““Why did not the mother make for us?” said I. ‘ You have 
been telling me stories of the bear with cubs attacking anybody and 
everybody when they thought their cubs in danger.” 

“So they do,” returned Moola; “but not the red bear; only the 
black bear. Best not go near them then, unless you have a rifle. 
Last year, close to my village, a shepherd was walking up the hill 
followed by his flock of goats, when a she-bear sprang out on 
him without any provocation, and with one stroke of her paw 
blinded him. He is no use now, and the village has to feed him. 
Last year, too, I was after bears with a gentleman, and we came 
across a mother with her cub on the edge of a precipice. The gentle- 
man fired at her but did not hit her. On hearing the shot, she took 
up her cub and rolled him over the precipice where he fell into some 
brushwood, but being a ball of fat did not hurt himself. She followed 
more slowly, and they both went off together.” 

This story seemed to show a considerable amount of moral courage 
in a mother, to say. nothing of presence of mind. 

By chance I happened to see their method of fighting. One day, 
early in the morning, I caught sight of a bear going full tilt across a 
clearing with a leopard after her. .The bear soon saw that flight was 
useless, and seizing a log of wood of considerable size, stood up on 
her hind legs and began to lay about her. Standing thus, she looked 
a very formidable adversary. So, too, thought the leopard, who, though 
easily escaping her blows, yet could not manage to seize the back of 
her neck, and soon gave it up as a bad job. 

I was told that such encounters: are of frequent occurrence, 
generally originating in a dispute over a sheep. 

At other times they will take up Jarge stones and throw them. 

Later on in the year, on walking in the woods one day, very quietly, 
I heard a crackling just below me. Thinking it was a native getting 
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some sticks, I looked over the edge of the path, and to my astonish- 
ment saw a black bear busily engaged in grubbing up sticks, etc. I 
watched him for some time, and at last found he was making a heap 
with dried sticks for a foundation, and bits of bark and fern on the 
top. Presently off he goes, but soon returns with a companion, 
pushing him towards this heap ; and by his movements and look of 
general helplessness, I judged his companion to be blind. He left 
him there and went off again himself, probably to get food. What the 
relationship between these two was, it is impossible to say ; whether 
it was parent and son, or brother and sister, or merely friendship. 
The incident, however, is instructive, and has the merit of being true. 

A native looks on a bear as something half human, and whilst 
calling down the wrath of heaven on him for eating his crops, admires 
him for his courage and domestic affection. 

They are exceedingly fond of fruit, honey and nuts, also skim-milk 
which the natives throw away after making what answers to our 
butter. Their method of eating nuts is ingenious. On arriving at a 
walnut tree, they select a stone and placing it under their arm, climb 
up the tree and crack the nuts ona branch, picking out the edible 
part with their claws. Their food chiefly consists of roots and an 
occasional sheep. 

A she-bear has either one or two cubs at a time, never more, who 
make their first appearance in a cave. For ten days or a fortnight 
the mother eats nothing and never leaves the cave. After a little 
time the young cubs begin to feel their legs and want to see the out- 
side world, and whilst she is taking her noonday sleep, perhaps, 
steal out and begin playing about a few yards from the mouth of the 
hole. Presently the mother wakes up and finds them gone. Imagine 
her consternation! She rushes out and seizes first one and then the 
other, and administering a cuff or two literally throws them back 
into the cave. This is repeated as soon as the cuffs have been 
forgotten and the mother is off her guard again. 

Very playful they are at this age, and have frequently been made 
pets of, and will follow one about and play with the dogs as if there 
were no such things as claws. After they are fully grown, however, 
it is not safe to keep them ; and those poor animals one sees dragged 
about the country have nearly all had their claws cut and their eye- 
teeth pulled out. ' 

A cub stays with its mother for two or at the most three years, and 
then has to make its own way in the world. 

My last bear episode occurred during convalescence from an attack 
of one of the thousand ills to which flesh is heir. It was at a 
hospital, and two natives had been brought in with very ugly wounds 
given by a she-bear. 

One pitch-dark night, raining heavily, a native entered in a state 
of excitement saying that the bear had invaded the cook-house. 
Looking up I noticed the whole native establishment crowded into 
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an upstairs verandah, forty or fifty of them, like so many scared 
sheep. 

Although at that time I could scarcely walk from weakness, the 
chance was too good to be missed, and the rifle was brought out. 
Very slowly I went forward and round the cook-house, when I saw the 
thing in front of me big and black. Going still nearer I thought there 
was something familiar in its form, and it turned out to be one of the 
hospital cows got loose ; perhaps luckily for me, as the kick of a five 
hundred express would be no trifle to anyone after a six weeks’ hori- 
zontal ; and a wounded she-bear on a dark night is not the most 
pleasant companion in the world. 

It was fortunate also that the cow did not fall a victim to a bullet ; 
the Hindus object strongly to that form of sport, and their wrath is 
only appeased by a fine, which becomes expensive and is not to be 
recommended. ‘This ended my association with bears for the time 
being, for I was on the point of leaving India on a short leave ; but 
the above few experiences have given me reason to see in him many 
good qualities rarely met with so highly developed in the animal 
world 

C. Hastincs. 





MADAME LA COMTESSE. 


N 18—I was in Paris, studying art, and doing, or pretending to do, 

an immense deal of work. Those days were the happiest of my 

not uneventful life. Paris has indeed, for those who know her well, 

a peculiar and resistless fascination, the sort of charm which 

Thackeray tells of in his Quartier Latin ballads, and which Marie 

Bashkirtshef raved of in her journal. I soon fell under the spell, and 
plunged into the delight of la vie Bohémienne. 

One day I was returning home from the Louvre, where I had been 
copying the entombment of Atala. My fingers were cramped and 
tired from handling my brushes, but my heart was as light as air, and 
I hummed a gay chansonette as I strode along. 

En route I entered the Morgue. 

‘The old Morgue, an ugly and repulsive looking building, over 
whose destruction Robert Browning waxed eloquent in verse, was 
pulled down some years ago. ‘The present building is neat-looking 
and commonplace, with nothing in its exterior to show that it is a 
public office, except the flag of the Republic which waves over the 
entrance. It is situated on the Isle St. Louis, almost under the - 
shadow of Notre Dame, and close to the Seine, from which so many 
of its inmates are dragged. You enter at one door, pass through, and 
go out at another. Part of the building is partitioned off with thick 
plate-glass, and behind this lie the bodies, each on an iron bed or 
stretcher, with fect turned to the spectators, and the head raised. 
The spectacle is always more or less ghastly, and it is a terrible and 
significant fact that although all these poor creatures are the unknown 
victims of murder or suicide, the Morgue is rarely if ever empty. One 
grows accustomed to the sight ; it haunted me at first, but I soon got 
over it, and thought no more of it than the Parisians themselves. 

‘To-day, there were three bodies lying behind the plate-glass. ‘I'wo 
were men, the third was a beautiful girl. Her tawny red hair—the 
colour we artists love—streamed damp and matted over her iron 
pillow. Her eyes were closed, their long lashes sweeping the death- 
ivory of her cheeks. Her finely-chiselled lips were slightly parted, as 
though in a last sigh, By her side hung the dress in which she had 
been found, a white garment of some soft clinging material. 

My eyes took in all these details, and rested long and fixedly upon 
the lovely face. The Morgue, strange to say, was nearly empty of 
spectators, and the one or two stragglers who were there did not 
appear to share my sense of admiration. Indeed, they did not seem 
to notice the girl at all, but stared, with whispered comments, at her 
two companions. Even at the time I noticed this. Could I only 
have known ! 
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At last, after one more admiring but reverent glance, I left the 
Morgue, and wended my way to my studio. My thoughts were still 
full of what I had just seen. I lighted my lamp and made up my 
fire, stirring the latter into a bright blaze. As I did so I thought of 
that unknown form cold and cheerless in death. 

“She has no fire to warm her.” I said it aloud, and then half 
shuddered to hear the sound of my own voice. “ Pshaw!” I thought, 
“JT am getting nervous. Here are the English letters. Now for 
home news.” 

The first I opened was from my dear old father, the Squire of the 
Hampshire Village over the water. 


“T enclose the cheque ; and Jack, my dear boy, we are all looking 
forward to your return on Thursday. Your mother says you won't 
care for Ravenscourt after Paris, but I tell her I know better. Will 
give you all news when we meet. Order some of that dry champagne 
from the place in the Rue Castiglione. Your mother sends her love, 
and encloses a letter from Millicent, which came in one of hers. 

“YOUR AFFECTIONATE FATHER.” 


“P.S.—We can’t give you any French frogs, but there will be a fine 
sirloin or two when you come.” 


Dear old dad! ‘The lettcr was eminently characteristic of him, 
especially the postscript. 


My sister’s ran as follows :— 
“The Limes, Clapham. 


“ My Dear Jack.—You don’t know how I’m longing to see you. 
We are going to have a lovely Christmas all together this year, and I 
have a grand piece of news for you. Papa and mamma have allowed 
me to invite my schoolfellow, Estelle Levine (the lovely French girl I 
told you about), to spend it at Ravenscourt. So now you, will see 
her, and my dream will be realised. But, Jack, you mustn’t fall in 
love with her, for she is betrothed already, in the horrid French 
fashion—in fact it was done when she was in her cradle—to the 
Count de Vieuxbois, a very handsome man, and very rich. He 
comes sometimes to see her at school, and all the girls rave about 
him. You and Estelle will be able to talk French together (Estelle 
laughs at my French) and to sing duets—Estelle has a lovely voice, 
and plays divinely. Good-bye, Jack. 

“Your loving sister, 
*€ MILLICENT.” 


I folded up my sister’s enthusiastic letter. And all that night I 
dreamt of a French girl, but it was not about Millicent’s friend ; it was 
about the girl in the Morgue. 

The next morning, the day before the one fixed for my return to 
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England, I rose late ; and having consumed my rolls and coffee sat 
down at my easel to paint. I did not intend going to the Louvre, 
for I had to pack, and there were several farewell visits to be paid. 
For a time I daubed away idly at some anatomical studies. It was 
perfectly useless. How can the mind settle to one thing when it is 
full of another? I made the most absurd blunders, and finally 
thrust the canvas impatiently aside. ‘Then I took up another, lighted 
a fresh cigarette, mixed some more colours, and, line by line, drew in 
the contour of a woman’s head. 

Feature by feature it appeared. I hardly breathed. My hand 
worked like lightning, with bold swift strokes. I painted not by law 
but by inspiration. Gradually the outline grew more distinct—then 
the flesh-tints, the hair, the subtle curves, the closed eyelids, the parted 
lips. In about three hours I rose from my seat, and there on the 
easel before me stood a life-like study of the face I had seen in the 
Morgue ! 

I gazed at it, half in fondness, half in abject terror. I knew it was 
the best thing I had ever done, or could ever hope to do. But was 
it my own work? ‘True, I had painted it, but what occult influence 
had guided my hand? With a strong shudder I packed the picture 
up carefully in boards, not to smear the still wet paint, and put it 
away among my things for England. This done, I went to a café and 
ordered my déjeuner, While eating it I debated: should I go and see 
her again, or should I not? Yes, I thought, just once, only once before 
leaving Paris. I knew I was the victim of a morbid fancy, but I 
reflected that perhaps if I took one last look at her face it would 
prevent me from dwelling so much upon it in the future. Perhaps I 
had idealised it on the previous day, it might look different—less 
lovely—to day. 

So I went down to the Morgue, and entered the door on the left, 
and went straight to the place where I expected to see her lying. 

But she was gone. 





“Well, Jack! How are you, my boy?” 

“First-rate, father. Why, you are looking younger than ever! 
How like you to come out in all this snow to meet me ?” 

“Goodish bit of snow, isn’t it? Here, Spencer, put Mr. John’s 
luggage in the phaeton. A merry Christmas to you, Spencer !” 

‘Same to you, Squire, and a-many of ’em.” 

“There’s half-a-crown for you. Let go their heads, George.” 

In another moment we were dashing along towards the Grange 
behind my father’s spanking greys. I enjoyed the keen crisp air and 
the familiar landscape white and sparkling. ¢ 

We soon arrived at the lodge, and at last stopped before the old- 
fashioned door. My mother was on the steps to meet me before I 
had time to jump down. Behind her was Millicent. Between them 
both I was nearly hugged to death. 
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“There! let him go in,” said my father; “don’t keep him out in 
the cold.” 

I followed them into the library. The ruddy glow of the fire shone 
on the carved oak walls, the crimson hangings, the gleaming silver, 
the dainty china cups. 

“Well, this is comfortable!” I began—and then stopped, for 
coming out of the shadow, with a soft gliding step, was a tall graceful 
figure in grey. 

“ Tstelle,” said Millicent, “he has come. Jack, this is my friend 
Iistelle Levine.” 

At that moment the fire flared up, and its light fell full on her face. 
Merciful powers! it was the face I had seen in the Morgue! 

‘or a moment I stood as if turned to stone; then I recovered 
myself sufficiently to take the hand that was stretched out to me ina 
pretty friendly way. 

“We must not stand on ceremony,” said alow sweet voice. “ Milli- 
cent has told me so much about you that I feel I know you already.” 

I said something, I forget what ; and at that moment the old butler 
brought in the lamp. 


“ Had you ever a twin sister, Mademoiselle Levine ?” 

We were in the drawing-room, after dinner, and she was turning 
over some of my sketches. She laughed a merry laugh. 

“What a question! No, indeed. Iam an only child. But how 
grave you look. You are making a mystery out of poor little me. 
Once to-night you asked me if I had been in Paris lately ; and when 
I said no, you looked relieved ; and when you first saw me you really 
looked at me as if I were a ghost. Where have you seen me before ?” 

“T never said I had seen you before. What put that idea into 
your head ?” 

“Only what I hear and see. You have evidently seen someone 
like me; my ‘double’ perhaps. Everybody has a double. Where 
did you see her ?” 

These questions were growing intolerable. I changed the subject 
somehow, and asked her to sing. 

“Do sing, Estelle,” said my sister, coming across the room towards 
us. “TI want Jack to hear you.” 

With the utter absence of affectation which distinguished every: 
thing she did, Estelle Levine rose at once and went to the piano, She 
played a brief prelude, and then in a rich, clear contralto voice began 
the opening notes of a quaint tender setting of Victor Wilder’s poem. 


“Ou sont-ils ces jours divresse, 
Ces beaux jours de ma jeunesse, 
Ou ma main cherchait la tienne, 
Ou ta main cherchait la mienne ? 

O beaux jours 
De nos premiéres amours ! 
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Ou sont-ils ces jours de tréve, 
Ces espoirs de notre réve, 
Ces tourments si pleins de charmes, 
Ces transports mélés de larmes ? 
O beaux jours 
De nos premitres amours ! 


Ma jeunesse, hélas! est morte, 

Notre amour, le vent lemporte, 

L’espérance a fui notre dame, 

Et nos coeurs n’ont plus de flamme ! 
O beaux jours 

De nos premitres amours !” 


As long as I live I shall never forget that song as she sang it. The 
dreamy, languid voice carved every note deep into my heart. It was 
like the passionate wail of a spirit; the weary cry of a disappointed 
and fruitless life. When she had finished she rose. 

‘Sing another,” I entreated ; “please sing another.” 

I suppose my eyes and voice told her what I felt, for she reddened 
slightly, and laughed, touching the keys lightly while she considered 
a moment. Presently she broke into another song, a gem of Gounod’s 
—‘ Ce que je suis sans toi.” 

*‘ Doesn’t she sing beautifully ?” whispered Millicent. ‘TI told you 
so. ‘Thank you, Estelle. Now I am going to ask Jack to sing.” 

I sang one or two songs; Millicent played ; and so the evening 
went on. 

“Why do you sing such sad songs ?” I asked Mdlle. Levine during 
a pause in the music. 

* Oh, because—because I like them, I think.” 

** But you are not sad.” 

‘Oh, no—no. But somehow when I sing I always enter into my 
songs more if they aresad ones. And then, too, I think—but I won’t 
tell you what I think. You would call me foolish.” 

“T shall not call you foolish, and I insist upon knowing what you 
think.” 

“Well, then, I am a fatalist. And my fate is a sad one.” 

“Indeed !” I forced a laugh. 

“There ! you are laughing at me, and you promised not to.” 

“Well, I won’t laugh, but you must get rid of these morbid fancies.” 

“They are not morbid fancies; I know my destiny. It is a 
sad one.” 

“Will you try not to think such things ?” 

*T can’t help being a fatalist.” 

‘But you can help thinking too much about it.” 

“Well, I won’t think about it any more. ‘How well you talk 
French! It is such a treat to me to hear it again. They wouldn’t 
let me say six words at Clapham, because I was there to learn 
English.” 
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* Quite right! Now, will you sing again?” 

Giving me a mischievous look she plunged into a gay chansonette, 
singing it with true French spirit and audacity. 

“Does shat please Monsieur?” she asked demurely at its 
conclusion. 

“TJ liked it. But I like the others best.” 

“And so do I,” broke in Millicent. ‘ Mournful songs suit you 
better, [stelle ; don’t they, Jack ?” 

“Don’t ask him /” said Estelle, laughing. 


The next day, under pretext of a walk, I got Millicent all to myself. 

“Milly,” I said, “ tell me all you know about Mdlle. Levine.” 

“There isn’t much to tell. Isn’t she charming, Jack? I’m afraid 
you are in love with her—and there is the Count.” 

“* Tell me about the Count.” 

** Well, I don’t know much about him, except that he is tall, and 
handsome, and rich. He has large dark eyes and an estate some- 
where in the north of France. He is to marry Estelle in the spring. 
She will stay with friends in Paris when she leaves here, and the Count 
has made arrangements for her marriage. It will take place at the 
church of St. Philippe du Roule—do you know it, Jack ?” 

“ce Well.” 

* And then they are going to the Count’s chateau. They will live 
half the year in Paris, and Estelle wants me to go and stay with her. 
She is an orphan. Her mother died when she was a baby, and her 
father when she was about six, after betrothing her to the Count.” 

“Has she money ?” 

* Jack, how curious you are!” 

** Never mind; I have a reason for asking.” 

“Yes. Estelle is enormously rich, I believe.” 

** And the Count ?” 

“‘ Also ; I told youso before. He belongs to the old noblesse, and 
has a large fortune to keep up his title.” 

‘Has Mademoiselle Estelle any relatives ? ” 

“None. She has often told me so. She is singularly alone in the 
world. But she will have the Count.” 

“T hate the Count !” 

Jack !” 


Ten days later I was back in Paris. Anxious to make up for my 
brief holiday I plunged deeply into my work, refusing all invitations, 
and studying incessantly. ‘The winter that year was long and cold. 
Notre Dame wore a snowy mantle, and the ice lay thick on the orna- 
mental waters of the Bois de Boulogne. 

In April, Estelle’s marriage took place. My sister came over from 
England to be bridesmaid. It wasavery quiet wedding. ‘Ihe bridal 
party consisted only of M. and Mdme Letellier, Estelle’s guardians, one 
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of the Count’s friends, who acted as best man, Millicent and myself. 
The bride, who was in white, looked radiantly lovely. In fact, as she 
and the Count stood before the altar I thought I had never seen so 
striking a couple. He was tall and erect, some ten years older than 
Estelle, with a most distinguished air, and his extreme darkness set off 
to perfection the fair colouring of his companion, 

After the ceremony we breakfasted at Bignon’s and toasted the 
newly-married couple. ‘Then came the leave-taking. 

** Adieu, Monsieur Jack,” said the bride gaily. ‘‘ We shall see you 
often in Paris on our return.” The Count added his invitation to 
that of his wife. I thanked them both, 

** Adieu, Comtesse.” 


Millicent stayed a week longer in Paris as my guest. Then she 
departed, and things went on in their old way. Had I forgotten the 
circumstance of the Morgue? Hardly. Even had I tried to forget it, 
or to fancy it all a dream, here was the picture in my possession which 
I could not make up my mind to destroy. Time after time I told 
myself that it had been merely a singular coincidence, nothing more. 
Indeed, what connection could that poor forsaken creature in the 
dead-house have with the Countess of Vieuxbois? It was a chance 
resemblance. 

So I reasoned, and so time went on. 

Autumn came, and with it a note from the Countess, dated from 
Paris, asking me to call that afternoon at three. 

The address given was in the Rue Daru. At the hour named I 
arrived at the house. I was ushered into a magnificent suite of rooms, 
in one of which sat the Countess. 

What a change! The marvellous beauty was still there, nay, even 
heightened, but the bright, merry girl I had known only six months 
ago had gone, and a sad-looking woman stood before me. 

“You think me changed,” she said, reading my face with a mourn- 
ful smile. 

** You have been ill, Countess,” I said. 

“ Yes, ill,” she whispered, sinking into a chair and covering her face 
with her hands, ‘Ill and wretched—the most wretched woman in 
Paris.” 

“Estelle, do not say such things,” I exclaimed ; “ you are nervous 
and unstrung. The Count . 

“Yes, the Count !” she said with a bitterlaugh. ‘“ Listen, Monsieur 
Jack. Do you remember that evening at your home when I told you 
that I was a fatalist ?” 

I nodded, too overcome to speak. 

“Well, it has all come true: most of it at all events. The end is 
easy to foresee. It will come too.” 

“What is all this ?” I exclaimed passionately, ‘ Are you not happy 
in your married life. Is the Count——” 
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“Count? I have been deceived, I tell you. I am married to a 
man whom no honest person would take by the hand—a gambler, a 
thief, a forger. A man who has squandered everything he ever had 
in this world, and who married me for my fortune,” Estelle exclaimed. 

“Can this be true? When did you find this out ?” I asked, horrified. 

* Soon enough,” she said with a mirthless laugh, which ended in a 
painful cough. ‘That estate about which we heard so much existed 
only in imagination. It was gambled away long ago. He had not a 
sou, and I tell you he only married me for my money. He has told 
me so himself.” 

“But M. and Mdme. Letellier—your father ?” 

“ He deceived them all. When my father died he was a mere boy. 
M. and Mdme. Letellier are old and know nothing of what goes on in 
the world. You must go, Monsieur Jack; he may return at any 
moment. I sent for you because I wanted to see you and tell you all ; 
because you are like a bit of the old glad times—/s beaux jours passés.” 

The miserable wife threw herself back with a burst of tears. My 
very heart was wrung with the sight of her misery. Kneeling by her 
side I laid my hand on her arm with a brotherly gesture. 

“Come with me,” I said, “I will take you to Ravenscourt. Come 
now, at once. Leave this wretch who has treated you so infamously, 
you have a perfect right to do so. My mother and sister will receive 
you with open arms, and we will try to make you happy once more. Les 
beaux jours will come back again after all.” She only shook her head. 

“You do not know my—this man,” she said slowly, “ he would 
track me out and claim me, and the law would give me to him. He 
told me so once before, when I threatened to leave him. Now go, I 
implore you. I dare not let him find you here.” 

“When shall I see you again ?” 

“To-morrow night, at seven, in front of the Madeleine. I havea 
presentiment I may want your advice. If Iam not there do not 
wait. I may be detained. I have much more to tell you, but 
not to-day.” 

“ You will let me help you?” 

“Tf it is possible. I cannot tell. Do not let Millicent know that 
you have seen me like this. It would grieve her to know what I 

suffer. I hear footsteps. Adieu!” 

“To-morrow at seven. Au revoir.” 


The next night, long before seven, I paced up and down in front 
of the Madeleine. I waited till half-past seven, till eight, no one 
came; and I was obliged, reluctantly to return to my studio, I 
remembered her words: “I may be detained,” and after all it was 
quite natural that she should be. Nevertheless as time went on, my 
heart sank, and dark forebodings took hold of me. I sat until far into 
the night making plans for the welfare of the unhappy Countess. Of 
course she must come to England and make her home with us, I 
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wrote a long letter to my mother, telling her as much as I thought 
necessary, and begging her help and advice, and that of my father, in 
this time of sore need. ‘Then I sealed the letter and locked it up 
in my despatch box, and as the night was now far advanced retired 
to bed. 

In the morning I wrote a note, carefully worded, and sent it to 
the Rue Daru. I felt pretty certain that the Count would have the 
fingering of his wife’s correspondence, and my note was a masterpiece 
of caution. I knew she would read between the lines. ‘Then I went 
out for a walk to get some fresh air down by the river, and to think 
over the strange events that had come to pass. 

I walked on for some time, hardly knowing where I went; and at 
last I found myself on one of the bridges. I think it was the Pont 
Neuf. I stood for a while watching the dark, sullen-looking tide, as 
it rolled heavily beneath me. Then, as I watched, a strange impulse 
came over me; a morbid desire to visit the Morgue, which was distant 
scarcely a stone’s throw. What Shelley calls, “‘ A spirit in my feet,” 
guided them up to the building, and almost before I knew where I 
was I found myself inside. The Morgue was filled with people ; a 
curious pushing throng, whispering in undertones, and pointing at— 
at what? Merciful Heaven! at her! 

There she lay, as I had seen her lying before, white and still; the 
coils of her red-gold hair dripping silently on the cold stones. Every 
eye in the crowd was upon her. Sick with horror I felt myself 
clutching the railing before me. 

“ Monsieur is faint,” said a woman; “no wonder; it is a pitiful 
sight.” 

The crowd looked at me with sympathy, and parted to let me pass 
through as I staggered out of the door and made my way to the 
Office. 

“‘T know the lady who is in there,” I said; “ have her body taken 
out at once.” 

My deposition was taken, and I was questioned and cross-questioned 
until I had told all I knew. ‘Then, when every assurance had been 
given me that my directions should be carried out I turned to go. 

“Stay,” I said. ‘On the 19th of December what bodies were 
lying in the Morgue—were any of them claimed ?” 

The official looked surprised, but said: “I will see, m/’sieu’,” 
and consulted a thick volume. 

“December 19th,” he read, running his fingers down a column. 
“Two bodies, m’sieu’, names unknown. Both men. Buried 
unclaimed.” 

** And the third body which was here then—the woman ?” 

“There were not three, m’sieu’; there were only two.” 
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A SUBURBAN ROMANCE. 
By LIviAN STREET. 


‘Caer ASHTON lay in a wicker rocking-chair by the open 

window that faced the “long, unlovely street,” watching the 
postman as he went in and out the houses opposite. ‘I must do 
something ; this monotony will kill me!” she ejaculated, loosening 
the kerchief at her throat in a stifling sensation. ‘ A whole year”— 
her thoughts went back to the day when she arrived and faced for the 
first time in her life the clammy, foggy suburban atmosphere. She 
remembered how she was driven across the barren common and down 
the rough, hedgeless roads. “Is it all like this?” she had asked her 
uncle’s coachman. 

* All like what, miss ?” 

“Flat, and dreary, and monotonous,” 

* It’s good enough for most society,” the man had answered huffily. 
“ T’ve lived a dozen years in Mr. Green-Cook’s family before I came 
to the master, and I ain’t heard no complaint before.” 

Someone had told her suburban places were always snobbish, and 
she had subsided into a dismal silence after these remarks. ‘Then 
the meeting with the uncle whom she had never seen before—it had 
been cruelly disappointing—he was so unlike her warm-hearted 
father. But here her reminiscences of a year ago vanished in tears at 
the sharp realisation of her loss. ‘The postman had long since passed 
out of sight, and she cried again at the recollection that there was no . 
one to write to her now. Presently she heard her uncle coming down 
the stairs, and she sprang up and shut the window. 

‘** Now,” she said cheerily, as she wished him good-morning, “I’m 
going to make you quite cosy before I go out. Here are your 
spectacles, and the paper—and you are to keep this screen round you 
—so—and you are not to bark once till I come back. Did Gibbons 
bring you enough breakfast? And wasn’t my raspberry jam good ?” 

A faint attempt at a smile hovered on the dry lips. 

“* My dear Clare, I do wish you would learn to bridle your tongue ; 
a woman who is always cackling never gives herself time to think. 
Remember St Paul’s advice to study to be quiet.” 

“ But I am so like the Psalmist,” she pleaded, pathetically ; “ my 
silence is always pain to me,” and she moved towards the door ; but 
he stopped her. 

“Where are you going ?” 

“T am going, uncle, to seek a situation as amanuensis to a Mr. 
Arthur Miller of Stone House in answer to an advertisement.” 
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“*What do you mean?” he asked sharply. ‘ Haven’t you all you 
want ?” 

“VYes—no, uncle, I haven’t. I want occupation. I want freedom 
of action. I want independence. And,” she added playfully, ‘ you 
know you would be much better without me all day. I have led you 
and Gibbons a dreadful life of it since I came.” 

He grunted an assent to that. 

** But if you work you won’t marry,” he said. 

“That won’t kill me. I haven’t lost my heart to any suburban 
gentleman yet.” 

She kissed her hand to him, and in a few minutes he heard her 
singing down the garden path. And he heaved a sigh of relief. It 
was so hard on him to have this girl thrust upon him when he had 
kept himself clear of women all his life. 

Clare’s heart failed her somewhat when she rang the bell of a dingy 
house, and was ushered into a cold, cheerless room ; a man rose from 
the table, at which he was writing, when she was announced, and she 
saw he was tall and handsome, though somewhat gaunt, with iron-grey 
hair and steely-grey eyes. 

“Sit here,” he said abruptly, placing a chair at the end of the 
table and moving his own till he faced her. 

‘“* How old are you ?” 

*T am twenty-five.” 

“ Dear me, is it possible? you look quite a child. I suppose it is 
the way you dress.” 

She looked down at her plain white gown and wondered what could 
be quieter. 

* At your age,” he went on coolly—and she wondered afterwards 
why she had not thought him rude—‘“ at your age you should wear 
dark dresses. And you are terribly pretty. I never approve of pretty 
women,” 

She caught the reflection of her face in the mirror on the wall 
opposite, and she thought the accusation unjust ; who could call her 
pretty with her large white forehead, and tiresome, tumbling brown 
hair, and not very small mouth, and—well, her eyes weren’t so bad ; 
they were like her father’s, and his had always been eloquent and 
pathetic at times. 

“Then I suppose I must conclude you cannot engage me,” she 
said ; “it is a pity to waste any more of your time.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, I haven’t half finished. What is your 
favourite study ?” 

Poetry.” 

He frowned. ‘‘ Have you ever read any philosophy ?” 

“I have read Ueberwig’s ‘ History of Philosophy.’ ” 

“ Read Ueberwig’s ‘ History of Philosophy !’” he laughed ; “a mere 
work of reference! Before you can help me I shall have to educate 
you. Let me see how you write.” 
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He passed her a slip of paper and a pencil; and she bent her 
head to conceal the mischief in her eyes as she wrote in a careless, 


bold hand— 


“ Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 


But he caught the gleam of fun as she gravely handed the paper 
back, and his mouth twitched. 

“Very well,” he laughed, “you shall teach me. But now, where 
do you live?” 

She gave him a quick description of her circumstances, and she 
went away with the feeling that it had not been altogether unpleasant 
to give a perfect stranger a free confidence. 

She was not to begin her work till the following week, and she was 
somewhat surprised in returning from a walk one evening to find 
Arthur Miller with her uncle. He greeted her as if they had met 
every day of their lives, and watched her with half-amusement as she 
stood pulling the roses to pieces in her hands, and covering the 
puritanical carpet with their petals. 

“That is wilful destruction,” he said. 

“The destruction commenced when the roses were gathered,” she 
retorted. 

“T don’t think so—a sacrifice is never wasted. Probably the poor 
roses gave you keen pleasure, or something better for a little while ”»— 
he stooped and picked up a few petals and drew in his breath to 
inhale the scent—‘“ but women, especially pretty women, are never 
grateful.” 

She blushed and bit her lip with annoyance. Then an idea struck 
her, and for the next two or three days she was mysteriously busy. 

On the Monday morning she appeared before him in a plain black 
dress and poke bonnet, her pretty bright dark hair plastered down each 
side of her face. He was extremely busy and scarcely rose to greet her, 
and took absolutely no notice of her disguise. 

Will you begin with this letter?” he said, “ I want fifty copies ; and 
don’t speak to me till you have done.” 

She took her seat, feeling a little mortified and rather foolish, and 
began her task. When she had reached the twenty-fifth letter her 
wrist began to ache, and she threw down her pen. He looked up, 
and their eyes met. ‘Then he took in every detail of her appearance. 

“Tt is of no use,” he said, commencing to write again; “ you look 
lovelier than ever.” 

She finished the rest of the letters and got up. 

‘J can’t write any more to-day, your room is so hot.” 

The next morning she found the heavy curtains had been taken 
down frem the window, and there were some choice flowers near her 
desk. She stopped longer in consequence. ‘For the sake of 
gratitude,” she explained. In fact, each day brought some little 
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personal touch to bribe her, and she liked it, and became joyous and 
happy in her work. 

“ Tell me about your ome,” he asked suddenly oneday. And she 
started at the unusual gentleness of his voice. ‘* My father’s home? 
Oh, it ‘was so beautiful! We lived close under the Malvern Hills, 
where there was nothing to break the sunsets, and nothing to frighten 
the nightingales. And everything was free—free,” she went on 
passionately. 

**T can’t breathe here.” 

* Poor child! You—you must marry and go back to your sunny 
hillsk—I know them well—ay! too well! I have lived my dream 
there long ago.” 

“You! I thought——” 

‘Everyone does,” he interrupted ; “everyone thinks I was born a 
journalist without a soul. But I too love poetry, Clare I—I beg 
your pardon.” 

But she had changed colour merely from astonishment at the new 
aspect of the man, and she held out her hand quickly— 

“T like it—call me Clare, and go on, please.” 

“Well, Clare, your face reminds me—it reminded me from the 
very first—of a plaintive line in a poem I have been waiting for. It 
was to have been my masterpiece, I always thought, but I had to 
support my mother, and we came to London, and then the suburban 
fog mastered me before I reached the summit—and the work lies 
unfinished.” 

** And your mother ?” 

“She is dead, little Clare.” 

“Are you still poor?” 

“No, I am rich—very rich. But what is the use? She is dead ; 
I cannot take her back to the hills.” 

“But you needn’t do this sort of work; you can go back to your 
poetry.” 

He flushed, and his eyes gleamed a moment. 

“You tempt me,” he said softly. “I thought till you came I had 
lost all power—my heart seemed to die with my mother——she was the 
one love of my life. And the poet’s only inspiration must be always 
love.” 

“T am so sorry,” she faltered, with tears in her eyes. “I wish I 
hadn’t come.” 

“Then forget what I have said., And it’s getting late; you had 
better go.” 

She did not appear for two or three days after that. But he 
waited with assurance—she would come back. She did, without any 
apology, but she looked ill and nervous, and worked feverishly. 

“I thought,” she said when she bade him good-bye, “I thought 
you would dismiss me—I have treated you so badly.” 

“T can’t do that.” 
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“Why not?” 

** Because I can’t get on without you.” 

She flushed, and looked for a moment in his eyes. And she knew 
for a certainty she. loved him—loved him madly, passionately, not 
with the gentle, kindly love he had expressed for her and that had 
filled her with such a strange fear ; and she realised it was impossible 
to:work any longer with him. But she wouldn’t tell him she must 
leave him then, she would wait until the morrow, she would be 
stronger then. 

But when she arrived the next morning he was not there. He had 
been obliged to leave on important business, and he left her details 
of what she was to do in his absence. Days passed and still he did 
not come. But one morning when she was sitting writing hard, her 
left'hand propping her pretty chin, and her thoughts struggling to be 
away from him, he opened the door and came towards her with a 
quick step and a warm light in his grey eyes. She gave a little cry. 

“Have I startled you, Clare?” I am so sorry, but I was so 
anxious to tell you.” 

“ What ?” 

“Why, I have bought up your old home under the Malvern Hills, 
you know. How lovely it is there, Clare! We must go directly!” 

‘“'We?” 

* Won't you come?” he said wistfully. ‘I thought you loved me 
a little. Take hold of both my hands, Clare! Ah, you don’t know 
how all my heart has gone out to you, my love! Let me try and 
bring back some of your happiness.” 

“You make a mistake,” she trembled, and she brought her face 
very close to his, “it is / who love. I shall not love you more 
passionately under the hills !” 
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